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Sticking it on a Honda LEV 
would be redundant. 


When it comes to a clean environment, theres nothing wrong 
with repetition. Fortunately, were not alone in this thinking. Over one 
million Hondas have been sold with low-emission technology, and 
every car we build is now LEV-rated or cleaner. 

This commitment to clean air took off in 1975. Thats when our 
Civic CVCC became the first car without a catalytic converter to 
comply with the emission standards set by the 1970 U.S. Clean Air 
Act. However, we didnt stop there. In 1995, we voluntarily reduced 
smog-contributing hydrocarbons by 70% and became the first to 
meet California’ strict Low-Emission Vehicle (LEV) standard. And for 
2001, the Civic is an Ultra-Low-Emission Vehicle (ULEV). 

Not too long ago, the California Air Resources Board issued an 
even stricter emissions standard for 2004: Super-Ultra-Low-Emission 
Vehicle (SULEV). Naturally, weve decided theres no reason to wait. 
The 2000 Accord SULEV’ was the first gasoline-powered vehicle 
to meet this standard. And our dedication to the environment was 
recently recognized by the Union of Concerned Scientists, who 
named Honda Motor Co. the cleanest car company in the world. 
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| ONLINE CHATS 
Every week, TIME writers and editors 
chat on AOL about the news. This week 
we look at homeland security, the 
collapse of energy giant Enron, and the 
| highly anticipated debut of the top- 
secret invention Ginger. Go to AOL, 
Keyword: Live. 


>DAN GOODGAME 
directs TIME’s coverage 
of business and the 
economy, including this 
week’s story on the 
spectacular collapse of 

. energy-trading firm 
Enron and a special report on the 
25 most influential global business 
leaders, available on TIME.com at 
time.com/influentials. Chat with him live 
on Monday, Dec. 3, at 8 p.m. E.T. 
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We Gather Together 

ééLet our pursuit of happiness 
serve as a daily victory against 
the dark deprivation the terrorists 
wish upon us.7? 


CATHERINE VAN ARNAM 
Melrose, Mass. 





NANCY GIBBS ELOQUENTLY ADDRESSED 
the thoughts and feelings that many of us 
share this holiday season—sadness, con- 
fusion and fear balanced with a sense of 
unity, compassion and hope [THANKS- 
GIVING, Nov. 19]. Her insights and gift of 
expression have been invaluable, and 
I've especially appreciated them in 
TIME’s coverage of recent events. 
LinDA HuDSON 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


FAMILY, FRIENDS, HEALTH AND COUNTRY 
—these are the typical answers to the 
question, What are you thankful for? 
However, in light of Sept. 11, the answers 
that used to roll off our tongues are guar- 
anteed to receive a second thought. We 
are involved in a war against terrorism. 
Families and friends have become closer, 
accepting their differences and reconcil- 
ing their disagreements. Neighborhoods, 
towns and cities have bonded together 
as we become one nation. Many people 
have renewed their faith and have differ- 
ent priorities. The American people are 
reaching out to others. We may pause, 
because things have changed, but Amer- 
icans realize that we are more thankful 
for family, friends, health and our coun- 

try than ever before. 
Jessica PRESCOTT-LUNT, AGE 16 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


IT IS IRONIC THAT AFTER CONVERTING 
the Europeans—and most of the rest of 
the world, for that matter—to the U.S. 
lifestyle of focusing on consumerism, 
Americans are now taking time out to 
smell the roses. 
WILLIAM BEDFORD 
Toronto 


WHEN I SAW NANCY GIBBS’ NAME ON THE 
cover, I knew I was in for an emotional 
roller coaster. I was prepared to smile, 
cry and even laugh a little—and how in- 








credibly therapeutic it was. Nancy, your 
articles are so touching and poignant, 
with an uplifting tone of optimism, pride 
and resolve. After I finished reading, I 
walked outside, stood at attention and 
stared at the American flag proudly wav- 
ing in front of my house. I felt as if I were 
the luckiest man on earth, because I live 
in the greatest country in the world. 
DANIEL DELELLIS 
Clearwater, Fla. 


THANK GOODNESS FOR THE COLORADO 
pastor who said he is troubled by the 
song so often sung today, God Bless 
America. He believes we should say, 
“God bless America as well as the other 
nations.” Do we truly think God should 
bless only us? How arrogant! I wish we 
would all fly flags showing arms linked 
around the world. God would approve of 
that without any doubt. 

ROBERTA POWELL 

Worthington, Ohio 


>> Our food-and-flag cover illustration was 
well received by many of you who were 
aching for a holiday break. “After plane 
crashes, war and anthrax, | was thankful to 
see TIME’s pumpkin pie,” sighed a grate- 
ful lowan. A New Yorker wrote, “Like many 
other citizens, | am flying the colors, and | 
love the idea of putting the American flag 
in my Thanksgiving pumpkin pie.” And a 
reader from Maryland offered “applause 
for the flag in the pie. It’s a reminder of the 
best time of year, when people open their 
hearts. Despite the war, the holidays will 
go on. Let the festivities begin!” 


Nonviolent Pashtun 


YOUR SHORT HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN’S 
Pashtun tribe might leave readers with 
the impression that its history is one of 
unbroken war, feuding and violence that 
reaches back as far as Alexander the 














Great [THE War, Nov. 19]. You failed to 
mention the remarkable story of how, in 
the 1930s and °40s, under the spiritual 
leadership of Badshah Khan, a Pashtun 
tribal leader and close ally of Mohandas 
Gandhi's, 100,000 Pashtun warriors em- 
braced nonviolence, enduring harsh re- 
pression at the hands of the British. In 
a time when Muslims, including ethnic 
Pashtun, are feared and even despised, 
the public doesn’t know that an Islamic 
leader took those same people to the pin- 
nacle of their humanity, the nonviolence 
of the brave. 
MICHAEL REED 
Davis, Calif. 


The Trouble with Oil 


MICHAEL ELLIOTT’S ANALYSIS OF THE 
U.S. relationship with Saudi Arabia and 
its oil [GLOBAL AGENDA, Nov. 19] didn’t 
address the question of why the price of 
gasoline at the pumps is dropping when 
there is a war going on. Do you think it is 
because OPEC is being nice? Russia has 
become the world’s second largest oil ex- 
porter, just when OPEC was hoping to cut 
back oil production. If new pipelines are 
built, Russia may be able to export 
enough oil to significantly reduce U.S. 
dependence on Middle East sources of 
oil. (Now is it clear why we are becoming 
friendly with Russia?) Do you think Sau- 
di Arabia is upset by this? The whole eco- 
nomic structure of the Middle East will 
change if America gets most of its oil 
elsewhere. Maybe bin Laden saw this as 
the final straw: the U.S. once again up- 
setting the applecart in the Middle East. 

BILL BURNS 

Fulton, N.Y. 


LETTING GO OF THE PAIN 


Asi 


sons having to grow up without their 
father. | am angry because | can’t 
understand how the people who 
attacked on Sept. 11 thought they 
were carrying out God’s will. And God 
bless you and your children, Nicole! 
Kamal Singh 
Sterling Heights, Mich. 
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The Afghan Way of War 


THOSE LIKE THE TALIBAN WHO PRACTICE 
extremism in religion and politics sow 
the seeds of their own destruction [THE 
War, Nov. 19]. We know why these ex- 
tremists have sought revenge on Ameri- 
ca. It is simply because the U.S. is every- 


thing the terrorists can never be as long | 


as they follow ancient rules of intractable 
hatred and mistrust. 

ROBERT CARROLL 

Plainwell, Mich. 


ARE THE U.S. SPECIAL FORCES IN AFGHAN- 

istan scared? Sure they are. But as that 

icon of World War II, General George S. 

Patton, once said, “Courage is fear hold- 
ing on a minute longer.” 

JOHN WELLINGTON 

Santa Fe, N.M. 


THE U.S. HAS BOMBED AFGHANISTAN TO 
stop terrorism. But couldn't that encour- 


age even more terrorism? Millions of 


Afghans fled their homes to get away 
from the bombs. Now the refugees are at 
risk of starvation and disease. The 
bombs, missiles and bullets have killed 
and wounded civilians and destroyed 
homes. Afghanistan was a devastated 
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country even before the war. The bomb- 
ing has not only added to the despair but 
has also taught people around the globe 
that this kind of war is viewed as legiti- 
mate by the U.S. Justice, not revenge, is 
the way to end terrorism. 
JAMES Marc LEAs 
South Burlington, Vt 


OSAMA BIN LADEN’S JIHAD WAS PRO- 
claimed in the name of a past that never 
existed in order to attain a future that can 
never be. Islam’s golden age was one of 
tolerance, which the terrorism of today 
can never reclaim. 
GORDON S. FOWKES 
Sugar Land, Texas 


THE ONLY THING BIN LADEN HAS ACCOM- 
plished is to increase the suffering of 
Muslims and make them the most dis- 
trusted people on the face of the earth. 
CHARLES MCKENNA 

New York City 


THE TALIBAN ARE MISGUIDED, VICIOUS 
men, and their treatment of women is 
like something from the Bronze Age. But 
they are not personally responsible for 
the Sept. ll attacks. We must refocus our 
efforts on fighting the al-Qaeda terrorist 
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network and help the people of Afghan- 

istan come together and rebuild their 
devastated country. 

CAROLYN ROBERTS 

Santa Fe, N.M 


TALIBAN FANATICS NEED MARTYRS AND 
victims the way cars need gasoline. The 
war in Afghanistan will create more Is- 
lamic extremists so the U.S. and its Mus- 
lim allies like Pakistan will be in even 
more danger. 
SANTIAGO CARDENAS JR. 
Hialeah, Fla. 


Brave New Homeland 


| HOPE THAT WHAT LANCE MORROW DE- 
scribed as our new “homeland,” in which 
we have united against a common enemy, 
isn’t true [Essay, Nov. 19]. Flag waving 
and appreciating police officers in our 
New Paradigm are wonderful, but how 
can Morrow say Sept. 11 has brought 
about “united diversity” and then re- 
mark that people want to send Detroit's 
entire Muslim community back where it 
came from? He may claim that this rep- 
resents political incorrectness, which 
would have been censured under the 
Old Paradigm, but this is beyond that. It 
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is pure racism. I don’t want to go back to 
the pre-Vietnam perspective if it in- 
volves allowing prejudice against Mus- 
lims. There’s a lot we need to think about 
in case the reaction to Sept. 11 turns into 
more than just a war against terrorism. 
KATHRYN A. EAGLES 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


MUCH OF WHAT MORROW WROTE ABOUT 
the New Paradigm is hokum. The fervor 
of war, the sad state of the national me- 
dia and rampant attempts by the Bush 
Administration to silence dissidents have 
only made it appear that there is a lasting 
sense of unity. A return of nationalistic 
jingoism to the place patriotism current- 
ly holds could very quickly turn the pub- 
lic around and make the Old Paradigm 
seem terribly current. 
GITAI BEN-AMMI 
Seattle 


Anxiety in the Air 

I READ YOUR REPORT ON PROBLEMS IN THE 
airline industry as I was sitting in the 
American Airlines waiting area at the 
Houston airport [AIRLINES, Nov. 19] . My 
wife and I had just gone through the se- 
curity check at 6:30 a.m., and the securi- 









ty agent seemed upset that we interrupt- 
ed her nap. She was leaning on the 
counter checking IDs against tickets, her 
head supported by her hand. She passed 
us through and dropped her head back in 
her hand so she could get a few more 
winks. As we watched other apprehen- 
sive passengers, I commented to my wife 
that a paraphrase of the Marines’ ad cam- 
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paign (“The few. The proud.”) could de- 

scribe the airlines these days: “The few. 
The terrified. The passengers.” 

Jerry Hocutt 

Kent, Wash. 


Undignified Intrusion 


I WAS DISAPPOINTED BY ATTORNEY GEN- 


| eral John Ashcroft’s attempts to kill Ore- 


gon’s assisted-suicide law [NOTEBOOK, 
Nov. 19], but not in the least surprised. 
Very few terminally ill residents of Ore- 
gon have used the assisted-suicide op- 
tion, but it should remain available to 
those who need it. Why is Ashcroft trying 
to interfere with the laws of Oregon 
when there is so much else going on that 
he should be attending to? Laws like 
Oregon's are the business of individual 
states, not the national government. 
SusAN L. ANDERSON 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Person of the Year 


ONLY ONE IMAGE COMES TO MIND AS 
Time's Person of the Year for 2001: the 
Sept. 1] rescue workers. If TIME asks who 


| did the most to shape the lives of Ameri- 


cans, I unequivocally say it was the fire 
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fighters, police and rescue workers, male 

and female, who worked the day of the 

attack and afterward. They helped us re- 
member what America stands for. 

CAROL R. WISEMAN 

West Bloomfield, Mich. 


IF TIME IS CONSIDERING OSAMA BIN 

Laden as Man of the Year, I am appalled. 

Beast of the Year would be more appro- 

priate! I will cancel my subscription to 
TiME if he is chosen. 

MARCIA Morris 

Auburn, Calif. 


AMERICANS SHOULD BE YOUR CHOICE AS 
the People of the Year. We have shown 
the world that we cannot be defined as 
cowards and weaklings. We do not hide 
in the corner when the going gets tough. 
Each and every one of us has proved that 
we are great by showing our patriotism. 
ADAM BALZ 

Athens, Wis. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE W. BUSH HANDLED 
the Sept. 1] crisis with steely resolve and 
determination. He undoubtedly deserves 

to be your Person of the Year. 
SRINIVASAN BALAKRISHNAN 
Jamshedpur, India 


YOU SHOULD SELECT MAYOR RUDY GIULI- 
ani. No one has done more for the spirit 
of Americans than this man. 

SANDRA NELSON 


Longwood, Fla. 
Those Pesky Critics 


RICHARD CORLISS’S REVIEW OF THE NEW 
Harry Potter film was a real disappoint- 











ment [CINEMA, Nov. 19]. Despite what | 


Corliss thinks, there is nothing wrong 
with making a lavishly faithful version of 
J.K. Rowling’s outstanding literature. Ex- 
cellent prose is difficult to transfer to 
film. What director Chris Columbus has 
done for moviegoers is to capture char- 
acters in an intriguing plot, rich with de- 
tail, and give these characters a sense of 
magic. I have only praise for Rowling 
and Columbus for entertaining all ages 
and all intellects. 
CINDY CAMPBELL 
Stanley, Kans. 


IN READING YOUR MOVIE REVIEW OF THE 
much anticipated Harry Potter and the 
Sorcerer’s Stone, I got only as far as the 
headline and subheadline—“The Harry 
Potter film has loads of technical exper- 


tise but lacks ...” I know that it’s a movie | 


reviewer's job to be objective, but I really 








was not interested in what’s wrong with 

this movie. Everyone I know, family and 

friends, young and old, has been talking 

about it. Let us have our fun, and don't 
find fault with the first film Ihave been | 
excited about seeing all year. Spoilsport! | 

JENNIFER WOOTTEN 

Langhorne, Pa. 


Still Sexy at 64 

IN JESS CAGLE’S STORY ABOUT ROBERT 
Redford [CINEMA, Nov. 19], he wrote that 
the actor is “64 and looks it, and he’s O.K. 
with that.” Redford may be O.K. with it, 
but I resent it. lam 64 and grew up work- 
ing ona farm, but I don’t even come close 
to the cragginess of Redford. Cagle 
should have said Redford is 64 but looks 
older. Only the truly young would as- 
sume that all 64-year-olds have road 
maps on their faces. Oh well, as craggy 
and weathered as he is, Robert Redford 
is still a hunk. 





PATRICIA ANN GRIFFIN 
Hideaway, Texas 


CAGLE REPORTED THAT REDFORD WAS IN- 
trigued by the role in Last Castle because 
“he hadn't played a military character 
before.” Either Redford’s memory is fail- 
ing him or maybe he has been in too 
many movies. He played a U.S. Army 
major in the 1977 film A Bridge Too Far. 
GEORGE S. GLASSMEYER 
Irmo, S.C. 
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said Alfred Nobel, “is to 
be found only in imagination.” No 


ustice,” 


greater proof of Nobel's faith in 
individual genius is likely to be found 
than the prizes awarded in his name 
over the last century. They have 
honored accomplishments that have 
unlocked the secrets of our genes, split 
and tamed the atom, led to cures for 
disease, and to greater understanding 
of our universe, ourselves and our 
responsibility for the world we inhabit 
When Nobel's will was made publie in 
1897, it set forth the unprecedented 
idea of rewarding those whose discover 
ies or works of innovation across a broad 
spectrum of human endeavor shall have 
conferred the freatest benefit on 
mankind. The prizes have since become 


synonymous with human excellence 


A Century of Innovation 


1870s (Chemistry, 1905) 


Adolf von Bacyer, 
created synthetic 
indigo dyes 








Von Baeyer's dye was 
the first synthetic 
product, followed by celluloid, photographic 
film, plastics, artificial rubber, Bakelite and 
rayon, among others. 





A VISIONARY S 


Celebrating the men and women who have changed our world. 


LEGACY 


Alfred Nobel s bold idea enters tts second century 


In the realms of literature and 
peace, the prizes confirm the idea that 
a moral foree can be exerted and heard 
In the sciences, they serve as an ongo 
ing reminder of the sometimes hard-to- 
discern path from basic research to 
practical application: Who could have 
predicted that the discovery of liquid 
erystals would lead in time to such 
disparate uses as the reattachment of 
the retina and the reading of bar codes 
in supermarkets? 

Nobel, who was born in 1833 in 
Stockholm, Sweden, was one of 
history's great innovators, 4 man of 
multiple and varied passions who read 


in six languages, traveled ceaselessly, 





wrote plays and poetry, held 355 
patents and whose invention of dyna- 
mite in 1866— in an era of rapid 
industrial expansion—made him one 
of the world’s wealthiest men 

An internationalist at heart, Nobel 
directed that “no consideration whatso- 
ever be paid to the nationality of the 
candidates.” While it is true that 
Europeans dominated the prizes in the 
earliest years, a complete roster of win- 
ners to date includes individuals from 
every continent. The awards for litera- 
ture and peace in particular reflect the 
degree to which Nobel's hopes have 
been fulfilled. Over the last quarter 
century, more than a dozen winners 
came from nations that did not even 


1898 


(Chemistry, 1911) 


1890 (/hysics, 1908) Marte! (Sart 1901 
Gabriel Lippman discovered First 
the first lasting color radium Nobel Prizes 


photographs 


PSO () 


1890s 
(Medicine, 1908) 
Paul Ehrlich, 
invented the concept 
of chemotherapy 






Sl 


and polonium 


| 1895 (Physics, 1901) 
Wilhelm Conrad 
Rontgen, 

invented X-rays 


exist in Nobel's time 

Just as important in furthering 
Nobel's global vision is the extent to 
which many of the breakthroughs for 
which his prize has been given over the 
years have propelled the technological 
revolution in communications. The 
wireless radio, the transistor, fiber 
opties and the silicon chip are among 
the advances that have transformed our 


world into a true global community 





Nobel week takes on a special luster this 
Centennial year. The prize ceremonies and 
celebratory banquets in Stockholm and 
Oslo on December 10 will be enhanced 
with special events in each city. This year's 
festivities include a round of symposia in 
Stockholm to be attended by some 170 
Laureates, and a peace symposium in 
Oslo with more than 30 Peace Laureates 
participating. A classical concert in 
Stockholm and a Nobel Peace concert in 
Oslo will be held to honor this year’s 
Laureates and to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the Nobel Prizes. 





awarded 


1895-1901 
(Physics, 1909) 


Guglielmo 
Marconi, 


less radio 
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AN ARISTOCRACY OF CONSCIENCE 


The Nobel Peace Prize Laureates exemplify the best in huuman aspiration. 


7 heir names are among the 


most readily recognized in 
history: Albert Schweitzer, 
Mother Teresa, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Jane Addams, Lech 
Walesa, Desmond Tutu— 
a violin-playing doctor, a 
missionary nun, a Baptist minister, a 
social worker, a Polish electrician, an 
Anglican bishop. 
When Alfred 
: Nobel conceived 
the prize for 
peace that carries 
his name, it was 
in the spirit of his 
time. Appalled by 
the fervent nation- 
alism of his day, made hopeful by the 
rise of peace groups throughout 
Europe, he charged his 
executors with awarding 
the prize to “the person 
who shall have done the 
most or the best work for 
fraternity between nations, 
for the abolition of standing 
armies and for the holding 
and promotion of peace 
congresses.” 

From the beginning the Norwegian 
committee that selects the Peace Prize 
winners interpreted Nobel's wishes 
broadly. The range of winners over the 
years reflects the reality that the work 
of peacemaking is not confined to any 
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Lech Walesa, 1983 


1905 (Physics, 1921) 


Albert Einstein, 
theoretical physics 








1901 (Medicine, 19.30) 


Karl Landsteiner, 
classified blood types 


cae A OH 


1901 1905-14 
(Medicine, 1924) (Chemistry, 1915) 
Willem Einthoven, _ Richard Willstitter, 
invented the explained how 

- electrocardiogram ‘ chlorophyll works 






Albert Schweitzer, 1952 





Kofi Annan, 2001 


one course of action or 
limited to any one calling or 
profession. Many of the earli- 
er winners, like Nobel’s close 
friend Bertha von Suttner or 
the Swiss Charles Gobat, 
were independent, unherald- 
ed workers for peace who never achieved 
their lofty objectives. Others, like 
Theodore Roosevelt and United Nations 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan of 
Ghana—named jointly with the organi- 
zation he heads—received the prize for 
the concrete successes only a statesman 
could bring about: Roosevelt negotiated 
an end to the Russo-Japanese conflict in 
1905; Annan was cited for the vigor of 
his stewardship of the United Nations in 
trying times and with limited resources. 

Beginning with the award to Zulu 
chief Albert Lutuli of South 
Africa for nonviolent resis- 
tance to apartheid in 1960, 
the Peace Committee has ree- 
_ ognized the efforts of “domes- 
tic” peacemakers and humani- 
tarians equally with those who 
have operated on an interna- 
tional stage, working to end 
disputes between nations, Others who 
have been so honored include Lech 
Walesa of Poland, Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Mairead Corrigan and Betty 
Williams of Northern Ireland. 

By virtue of its stature the Peace 
Prize itself has become a serious player 


1907-08 

(Physics, 1913) 

Heike Kamerlingh-Onnes, 
first demonstration of 
superconductivity 


Ek ite 


1922 
| (Medicine, 1923) 


_ Frederick Banting and John Macleod, 
_ discovery of insulin 













in world events, 
capable of calling 
attention to con- 
ditions in some of 
the most obscure 
corners of the 
globe. The award 
of the 1989 Peace Prize to the Dalai 
Lama, the spiritual leader of Tibet, for 
his nonviolent campaign against 
China’s occupation of his tiny country, 
had resonance far beyond Tibet's own 
borders, just as awards to Aung San Suu 
Kyi of Burma (Myanmar), and Carlos 
Ximenes Belo and Jose Ramos-Horta 

of East Timor, brought their causes to 
the attention of the larger world. 

With its award to Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev in 1990, the 
committee made explicit the world's 
appreciation to him for having helped 
to end the cold war. The cluster of 
Nobels awarded to Bishop Desmond 
Tutu in 1984 and to Nelson Mandela 
and Frederik Willem de Klerk in 1993 
for their roles in ending apartheid and 
beginning the process of healing their 
deeply wounded 
nation proved 
once again that 
the prize is not 
only a great 
honor, but one 
capable of alter- 
ing the course 
of history. 


Aung San Suu Kyi, 1991 
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Nelson Mandela, 1993 


1924 

(Physics, 1947) 
Edward Appleton, 
“the father of radar” 





Appleton’s discovery 
that radio waves 

bounce off the iono- 
sphere led to world- 
wide radio broadcasts, 
radar and opened the 
field of radiophysics. 
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THE POWER AND PROMISE OF THE 
| NTERNET Nobel Laureates look to the future. 


Fa the popular imagination, a Nobel 
Laureate does his or her work in a 
brightly lit lab or book-lined study. 
The image is not inaccurate, but these 
days the picture would have to 

include a shot of the Laureate poised 
over 4 computer, sending e-mail to 

a colleague or catching up on the 
latest developments in the field via 
the Internet. 

In search of a unique perspective 
on the value of the Internet, Cisco 
Systems commissioned Princeton 
Survey Research Associates to conduct 
an unprecedented survey of 71 Nobel 
Laureates on the importance of the 
Internet now and over the next two 
decades, For starters, 89 percent of 
those interviewed are online—not so 
surprising for a group largely com- 
posed of academics and researchers, 
who had access to the Internet long 
before the rest of us, but above average 
considering that the median age of a 
Laureate is 72. Not only do they use it 
as a professional tool, but 69 percent 
are convinced that the Internet would 
actually have allowed them to acecom- 
plish their prize-winning work faster. 





The Internet and Innovation 

The great majority of Laureates sur- 
veyed believe the Internet will have a 
profound impact on their own ficlds: 
85 percent think it will change their 


1932 (Chemistry, 1937) 


Walter Norman Haworth, 
discovered vitamin C 


1933 


(Physics, 1986) 


Ernst Ruska, 
invented the 
electron microscope 





field, 95 percent believe it will help 
scholars share research and ideas more 
readily, and 91 percent look forward to 
it accelerating future research. 





Impact on Education 

Nobel Laureates believe numerous 
challenges face mankind including 
poverty, malnutrition and environ- 


Ninety-one percent of 
Laureates surveyed say the 
Internet will play a vital 
role in widening educational 
opportunities. 

Princeton Survey Research Associates, 2001 


mental degradation. Education ranks 
among these challenges as one of the 
greatest problems—92 percent of 
Nobel Laureates feel that illiteracy and 
inadequate educational opportunities 
are two of the most critical issues con- 
fronting our world. Ninety-one percent 
agree the Internet will play a vital role 
in widening educational opportunities. 
Looking ahead 20 years, 74 percent of 
this distinguished group predicts that 
learning via virtual classrooms will 
expand and enhance education, at the 
same time as providing new opportuni- 
ties for students currently left behind. 


1946 
ENIAC computer 













1948 





(Physics, 1971) 


Dennis Gabor, 
invented holography 


Quality of Life 

The great majority of Laureates 
envision the Internet playing a pow- 
erful role in improving the quality of 
life over the next two decades. 
Seventy-two percent see it as provid- 
ing greater economic opportunities 
for people in less developed coun- 
trics and almost as many expect it 
to raise the standard of living world- 
wide. Laureates also believe strongly 
in the Internet's power to facilitate 
the free flow of ideas: 93 percent say 
global communication will make 
information and educational 
resources more readily available to 
ordinary people; three-quarters 
believe the Internet will play a 
significant role in opening up non- 
democratic societies and breaking 
down barriers between people of 
different countries and cultures. 
Like many of the rest of us, 
Laureates have concerns about 
privacy on the Internet, its potential 
for reducing personal interaction 
and the persistence of the “digital 
divide”—the gap between those 
with access to technology and those 
without. But in the collegial 
tradition to which the Laureates 
themselves belong, they look to 

the Internet revolution to provide 
the next great forum for the open 
exchange of ideas so essential to 
human progress and well-being. 


1947-48 
(Medicine, 1954) 


John Enders, 
Thomas Weller and 
Frederick Robbins, 
for discovering 
how the polio 
virus grows 
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i hard to conceive of a tool more 
perfectly designed than the Internet to, 
in Alfred Nobel's words, “spread know!- 
edge and well-being.” Long before it 
appears in traditional scholarly jour- 
nals, breaking news in the sciences and 
humanities can be found on the 
Internet. It is the place scientists, 
scholars and students head first. where 
patients go to discover their options, 
where lovers of learning of every age 
and from all parts of the world find 
their way. It is the most democratic of 
all information sources: nobody owns 
it, and everyone is free to add to the 
sum of knowledge it contains. 

When M.LT. professor of psychology 
J.C.R. Licklider first shared his vision 
of a “Galactic Network” with fellow 
researchers in 1962, no one outside a 
small group of scientists working to 
devise a system of communications for 
the military could have foreseen how 
the world would be transformed once 
computers began talking to one another. 

The Internet’s beginnings were ten- 
tative and noncommercial, but the 
speed with which the technology pro- 
gressed was such that by 1965, ina 
moment that rivals the first telephone 
conversation between Alexander 
Graham Bell and his assistant, the 
initial live connection between comput- 
ers—one at M.LT., in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, the other at U.C.L.A., 
in California—had been achieved. A 


' | 


1948-49 
(Physics, 1956) 





John Bardeen, William Shockley and Walter 
Brattain, research on semiconductors 
and discovery of the transistor effect 






| Their work led to the silicon 
_ chip, transistor radios, 

_ digital clocks, and 
communications satellites. 









four-site network was in place by 1969, 
and by 1972 the forerunner of the 
e-mail systems that today link some 
500 million Internet users around the 
world had been invented. By 1974, 200 
sites had been linked, and the term 
“Internet” was used for the first time. 
The world’s first personal computer 
came on the market the following year. 


| spend probably two hours 

a day doing e-mail, and it s 
not just doing e-mail. Im 
communicating with people all 
over the world. Its amazing. 
Its a heady business, actually. 
We re really becoming a 

global community.” 


Douglas D. Osheraff, 1996 Physics Laureate 


By the late 1980s computer buffs and 
academies were transmitting millions 
of messages via the National Science 
Foundation’s NSFnet. Legislation intro- 
duced by Senator Al Gore in 1991 
opened the Internet to general com- 
mercial use. The fuse was lit the next 
year with the creation of the World 
Wide Web, which made it possible for 
individuals, families, businesses and 


1950s 

(Medicine, 1962) 
Francis Crick, James 
Watson and Maurice 
Wilkins, double helix 
structure of DNA 





| 1957 (Physics, 1972) 


| 1952-54 (Physics, 1964) 1956 

| Charles Townes, Nicolai Basov — 'BM team 

and Alexsandr Prokhorov, creates first 
i hard disk 


computer 
drive 


INTERCONNECTED WORLD 


institutions to post their own sites 
online, The arrival of the browser in 
1994 opened this dazzling new uni- 
verse of products and information to 
ordinary users. 

The Internet is also turning the 
whole world into a classroom: “Long 


Nobel Fathers of Invention 

The man who launched the digital revolu- 
tion and shared the 2000 Nobel 

Prize in Physics fell three 
points shy of admission to 
M.LT. as a teenager and 
never earned a physics 
degree, Jack Kilby spent 
his entire career as a 
salaried engineer, working 
to solve one practical problem 
in electronics after another. He invented 
the world’s first integrated circuit —better 
known as the silicon chip —in his first two 
weeks on the job at Texas Instruments. 
From the Missouri-born Kilby’s famously 
“monolithic idea” has come an astonishing 
wealth of devices and applications that 
define modern life, from pocket calculators, 
digital watches and high performance 
computers to magnetic resonance imaging 
machines, space probes, pacemakers, the 
family dishwasher and, most transforming 
of all, the Internet. 

The other half of the prize was awarded 
to physicists Zhores |. Alferov of Russia and 
Herbert Kroemer of Germany, who adapted 
Kilby's clegant idea to construct “fast 
transistors” that power radio-link satellites 
and cell phones, as well as laser diodes that 
drive the flow of information through the 
Internet's fiber-optic cables. Who are more 
deserving of recognition at the close of the 
20th century than the men whose work will 
light our course in the 21st? 


1958-70 (Physics, 2000) 


Zhores Alferov, Jack S. Kilby (above) and Herbert 
Kroemer, for work that laid the foundation of 
modern information technology, particularly 
through their invention of rapid transistors, 
laser diodes, and integrated circuits 


1969 
Neil Armstrong 


Len teen : acl walks on the 
| Schrieffer, theory of moon 
i superconductivity 
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“The Internet and education: the two equalizers in life.” John Chambers, Cisco president and CEO 


distance learning” allows students to 
read assignments and take tests at their 
own pace. “Networked classrooms” 
bring high school students in 
Pittsburgh, together with their peers 
in Paris to discuss de Tocqueville. 
“Virtual classrooms” allow homebound 
or hospitalized students to listen to live 
lectures and continue to participate 
along with their classmates. 

This expansion of opportunity is by 


‘Its a kind of biblical thing. 
Science begets technology. 
Once we have transistors, we 
can make computers. When we 
have computers, we can make 


much better transistors...which 


can make better computers. 


Leon Lederman, 1988S Physics Laureate 


no means confined to officially enrolled 
students. Ninety-five percent of all U.S. 
libraries are currently wired and offer 
free Web access, while the Library of 
Congress makes millions of digitized 
books available over the Net. 

If the wealth of a society is measured 
by the availability of knowledge and the 
literacy of its people, a world of true 
equals may, for the first time in history, 
actually be within reach. 


1974 
(Chemistry, 1995) 


Mario Molina, Sherwood 
Rowland and Paul 
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Peter Doherty and Rolf 
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High-tech SOS Most of us know the Internet as a great place to research a 

term paper, bid on a used Rolex, find bargain airfares or a long-lost relative. In the 

last five years it has become an indispensable tool of Amnesty International (AD), 

winner of the 1977 Nobel Peace Prize. Both the London-based international organi- 

zation and its U.S. partner, Amnesty International-U.S.A., have made increasing use 
of the Internet to obtain information on human-rights abuses, publicize violations, get 
information past government censors and put pressure on oppressive regimes to release 
prisoners. “People tend to be tortured within hours or days of their arrest,” says Joe Baker 
of Amnesty-U.S.A.’s Washington office, “so speed is crucial,” FAST (Fast Action Stops 
Torture), the site’s rapid response system, orchestrates e-mail blitzes directed toward 
oppressive regimes, and can count among its recent successes the September 10 release of 
human rights defender N’sii Luanda Shandwe, after three months in a prison in Kinshasa, 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (Zaire). Instant communication has also helped create a 
greater sense of community between human-rights victims and their supporters. “A group 
of Al members in Kansas can communicate directly with a human rights group in Nepal,” 
says Baker. A simultaneous translation program for Al’s online group discussions will be 
ready in a few months—an electronic successor to samizdat, the underground communica- 
tions network that kept hope alive in the Soviet gulag. www.amnesty-usa.org 


Click Here for Genius: www.nobelprize.org 
Ever wonder how an X-ray really works or wished you could hear 
Seamus Heaney recite one of his prize-winning poems? Want to 
know more about Nelson Mandela's early years or which Nobel 
NOBEL e-MUSEUM _ ‘ k a's 
discovery made possible the cell phone in your pocket? Stroll the 
corridors of the Nobel e-Museum (NeM) online to sample the collected wisdom of 100 
years of Nobel brilliance: experiment in a “virtual biochemistry lab,” make Pavlov's dog 
drool online, learn how penicillin was discovered. 
To celebrate the centennial of the Nobel Prizes, the Nobel Foundation has made its 
invaluable trove of historical and technical information available online, and selected 
Cisco as its Internet technology partner. Through the Nobel Cisco Internet Initiative, 
Cisco has provided expertise and equipment to enhance the capabilities of the NeM. 
The online museum has been experienced by some five million visitors this year and is 
being continually enriched for future audiences to enjoy. 
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Welcome to a networked world. 





Where people, governments, and even nations 


can work more closely together. 
Where education happens anytime, anywhere. 


And where sharing ideas and exploring possibilities 


accelerate the pace of innovation. | 


Cisco is helping to build the Internet, 


the network of networks that unites us all. 








Visit us at cisco.com/nobel/time 








N O T E BO O K 


We must not let foreign 
enemies use the forums of 
liberty to destroy liberty 
itself. 

GEORGE W. BUSH, 
to a group of U.S. Attorneys 


I have yet to be 
informed ofa single 
lawsuit filed against the 
government charginga 
violation of someone’s 
civil rights as a result of 
this investigation. 

JOHN ASHCROFT, 

Attorney General, responding 
to criticism of his antiterror 
policies. Civil liberties 
lawyers say the lawsuits are 
coming 


Today I am very happy. 
Usually there is nothing 
to do but help my mother 
haul water and learn 
to cook. I want to 
learn English. 

BIBI ZANAN, 
a 9-year-old in a black 
veil on her first day at the 


Naswan Girls School in 
Jalalabad 
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Cracking Down 
On the Saudis 


TERROR 
PROBE 


DESPITE THE BEST 
efforts of the 
USS., the Saudi 
government has 
so far offered lit- 
tle help in 
———— stanching the 
flow of funds to al-Qaeda, 
claiming that the U.S. has never 
presented evidence to merit a 
crackdown. That may change 
this week, when U.S. diplomat 





Bill Burns visits Saudi Arabia. He 
will bring with him, U.S. sources 
tell TimE, intelligence data link- 
ing some of the kingdom’s lead- 
ing money men and charities to 
Osama bin Laden. The data will 


| include sensitive intercepts, 


human intelligence and wire 
transfers to back up American 
demands that the Saudis freeze 
assets of suspected bin 
Laden financiers. 

One Saudi in Burns’ 
cross hairs: wealthy 
Rumsfeld with King 
Fahd, right, and aide 





As the war in Afghanistan continues to go well, a debate is 
raging in the Bush Administration over whether to take on Iraqi President Saddam Hussein next. The 
defeated foe in America’s last war is doubtless paying close attention to the shooting in the neighborhood 


businessman Yasin al-Qadi, who 
has raised millions of dollars for 
a Saudi charity named by the 
U.S. as a possible bin Laden 
front. Al-Qadi has repeatedly 
protested his innocence, and is 
challenging a freeze on his as- 
sets in a court in Britain. The 
U.S, last week shipped to Lon- 
don a hefty package of intelli- 








gence data to strengthen the 
British case, sources tell TIME. 

Al-Qadi says his charity, 
known as Blessed Relief, has 
long been dormant, a con- 
tention echoed by a senior Sau- 
di official. But U.S. sources tell 
TiE that intelligence shows 
movements of people, money 
and weapons to Muslim fight- 
ers in Bosnia financed by the 
charity as recently as 1999. It’s 
clear that U.S. officials are not 
going to let the Saudis off the 
hook easily. —By Michael 


| Weisskopf and Adam Zagorin 
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Flight 587: A New 
Look at the Pilots 


HEN THE TAIL FIN OF A 
seemingly fine aircraft 
rips away on a clear 


morning, as it did in the Nov. 12 
crash of American Airlines 
Flight 587, you’d think blame 
might lie with how the plane 
was built. New evidence, how- 
ever, suggests a problem may 
also have been in how it was 
flown. According to a blunt 
1997 letter obtained by TIME, 
safety officers from Boeing and 








Airbus, the plane’s 
builders, had warned 
American that its pilot 
training relied too much 
on the rudder to recover 
in turbulent situations, 
which can “lead to struc- 
tural loads that exceed 
the design strength of 
the [tail] fin.” 

John Hotard, a 
spokesman for Ameri- 
can, says the carrier re- 
worked its pilot-training pro- 
gram in 1999 to de-emphasize 
use of the rudder and that both 
pilots on Flight 587 would 
have received the updated 
training. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety 
Board continues to investigate 
all possible causes of the crash. 
The NTsB has asked NASA to 
help it analyze the tail fin, 
which was made of composite 
materials, in its effort to deter- 
mine whether some structural 
flaw in the plane was responsi- 
ble for the still mystifying 
crash. —By Sally B. Donnelly 
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A Terror Threat 


From the South 


$ THE U.S. LOOKS BEYOND 
Afghanistan for its next 


target in the war on terror, 
one part of the world that has 


| received relatively scant atten- 


tion is South America. But U.S. 
intelligence agencies are be- 
coming increasingly worried 
about a nest of terrorists, drug 


| traffickers and organized-crime 


figures who have taken up 
residence in South America’s 
tri-border area, where Brazil, 
Argentina and Paraguay meet. 
“It’s like the Wild West there,” 
says a Pentagon official. 
“Crime, religious extremism 
and politics are all linked un- 
der the table.” For several 
years the c1A has had a team of 
agents monitoring terrorists 
from Hizballah, Hamas and, 
more recently, Osama bin 
Laden’s al-Qaeda organization, 
who have poured into tri- 
border towns like Paraguay’s 
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Ciudad del Este to cut deals 
with Colombian drug traffick- 
ers and European and Asian 
mafia lieutenants. Counter- 
terrorism officials believe bin 
Laden has set up cells to 
proselytize the large Middle 
East expatriate population liv- 
ing in the area and to finance 
operations against the U.S. 
Washington has pressed Latin 
countries to round up sus- 
pects there and to screen 
passengers on flights out of 
the region. —By Douglas Waller 


ANTHRAX BREAK Investigators discovered anthrax on a letter at a Seymour, Conn., 


residence one mile from the Oxford home of Ottilie Lundgren, the 94-year-old woman who died two weeks ago of anthrax. CLUES The 
letter bore the same N.J. postmark as did those sent to Senators Daschle and Leahy in Washington, and the letters appear to have 
moved through the same sorting machine within seconds of one another. NEXT STEP Officials suggest that cross-contamination of mail 
could explain Lundgren’s fatal infection and hope to find similarities between her case and that of the Bronx woman who died in late October. 


Payroll Taxes: A 
Holiday Coming? 


THE IDEA DU 
jour for stimu- 
lating the econ- 
omy—a one- 
month “holiday” 
for workers and 
employers from 
payroll taxes—seems to have 
won over Congress the old- 
fashioned way: a wave of 
grass-roots support. Republi- 
can Senator Pete Domenici of 
New Mexico has been pitch- 
ing the plan for the past 
month. But he was getting 
nowhere until fellow Senators 
began hearing from con- 
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| stituents. G.o.P. Senator Bill 


| dents alike. Senate G.O.P. 


Frist of Tennessee mentioned 
the idea at an economic con- 

ference at Princeton and was 

startled by the enthusiasm 
it generated among busi- 
ness leaders and stu- 


leader Trent Lott, ona 
trip home to Mississippi, 
says the idea was 
talked up by a 
satellite-dish 
installer and 
the clerk at his 
dry cleaner in 
Pascagoula. 
The plan also 
won support 
Senator Pete 
Domenici 




















from state and local govern- 
ments—themselves major em- 


| ployers facing budget crunch- 
| es. All sides are back at the 


negotiating table on 

‘\ Capitol Hill, and the 
measure now stands a 
good chance of being 
part of an economic- 
stimulus package. 

But the time 
it took for 


Domenici’s idea to win the 
day will change the nature of 
the tax cut. If it had been 
passed soon enough to take 
effect in December, the plan 
would have mainly benefited 
low-income workers, who 
pay the tax through the entire 
year. (Since the tax is capped 
at incomes of $84,900, 
wealthy taxpayers generally 
pay no tax in December.) 

If the tax holiday doesn’t 

take place until early 2002, 

as now seems likely, rich 
taxpayers will benefit too. 

But that won’t dampen 


the measure. Says he: “It’s 
still better than anything 
around.”—By Karen Tumulty 
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Both pride themselves on being objective. But only one can 
recommend a mutual fund that fits in your portfolio. 
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Tucson, AZ | 









Schwab Investment Specialist 


Walnut Creek, CA 





Mutual Funds. With all due respect to His Honor, you probably don't want 
A snapshot of mutual 


fund families available 
Fortunately, there's Charles Schwab. We offer the kind of expert advice through Schwab. 


him giving you advice on mutual funds. You want an Investment Specialist. 


F f : 
you'd expect from us @ Janus 


Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. m INVESCO 







This is no minor detail. Especially when you realize that our advice covers American Century 
















over 1,200 no-load, no-transaction fee funds. m Dreyfus 
Of course, having access to a wide array of funds is one thing. Helping m Strong 
you choose the right ones is another. @ Artisan 
That's why we suggest you speak to one of our Investment Specialists. m PBHG 
It gives us a chance to discuss your financial goals and explain all the things | ™ Baron 
Schwab has to offer: m > Oakmark 
7 m@ Federated 
+» Over 1,200 no-load, no-transaction fee funds 
ee m@ Neuberger Berman 
+» Objective mutual fund recommendations <0 = m RS Investments 
+ Help building a diversified portfolio bi | m Berger 
=| | @ Firsthand 
If you ask us, it’s an open-and-shut case. w Gabelli 
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For more information and a free copy of 
Schwab's Mutual Fund Select List’ just give us a call. 
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1-800-540-9719 400 locations nationwide 





Canadian residents call Charles Schwab Canada Co. at 1-866-339-0399 or visit schwabcanada.com. 


Prospectuses containing more complete information, including management fees, charges and expenses, are available from Schwab. Please read the 
prospectus carefully before investing or sending money. Schwab's short-term redemption fee will be charged on redemptions of funds (except certain 
SchwabFunds*) bought through Schwab's Mutual Fund OneSource* service (and certain other funds) with no transaction fee and held for 180 days or less 
Hf you pay a transaction fee to purchase a fund, you will pay a transaction fee when you sell it as well Schwab reserves the right to change the funds we make 
available without transaction fees and to reinstate fees on any funds. Schwab receives remuneration from participating fund companies Fund shares may 
be purchased from the fund company directly with no transaction fee. ©2001 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (1001-14725) 
“Judge Harvey” is not a real judge, but a fictional character portrayed by an actor. Any similarity to any real person is un: ntended and coincidental 








Undercutting a 
Peace Mission 


COLIN POWELL’S 
new Middle 
East envoy, re- 
tired Marine 
General Antho- 
ny Zinni, has a 
gigantic task— 
and some folks 
back home aren’t making it any 
easier. On his first trip to the re- 
gion last week, he was hit with 
tough talk from Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon and a se- 
ries of bombings on Thursday 
and Saturday that saw nearly 
200 casualties. But at least the 
Israelis and Palestinians say 
they wish Zinni well. Not so 
some Bush Administration 
hard-liners, who tell TIME they 





INSIDE THE 
WHITE HOUSE 





it 


SEPT. 17 Treasury Secretary O'Neill, Senator Clinton and others 
DOW CLOSES DOWN 685 POINTS (AFTER SEPT. 10 CLOSE) 


Middle East envoy Anthony Zinni 


are worried Zinni will pressure 
Israel to make concessions to 
p.L.O. leader Yasser Arafat. “I 
don’t like the whole idea of 
what he’s doing out there,” says 
a senior Administration official. 
The carping could undermine 


~ Zinni’s mission even be- 
* fore it gets under way; 

= wise to the Bush Admin- 
= istration’s continuing 
reticence to engage in the 
* Middle East, some parties 
in the region wonder if 
Zinni has the full support 
of the White House. 
“(The State Department] 
is there to placate the 
Arabs,” says a senior Arab 
official. “The real action is 
at the White House.” So 
all eyes will be on Presi- 
dent Bush’s scheduled 
meeting with Sharon this 
week in Washington. If Bush 
makes no nod toward the Pales- 
tinians, he will be seen as un- 
willing to pressure the Israelis. 
And that will mean bad news 
for Zinni’s prospects. 

—By Massimo Calabresi 


OCT. 29 Michael Jordan 
DOW CLOSES DOWN 276 POINTS 


| SEPTEMBER 
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Dow Soars. Thanks, Tyra 


recent plunges, who would want to ring the opening or closing 


S= it was fun in the bull-market "90s. But after Wall Street's 


bell at the New York Stock Exchange? Everyone, it turns out. 
Especially since Sept. 11, as heads of state and celebs troop to 
ground zero and want to stop by, requests to be a bell ringer are 


up. The N.Y.S.E.’s Bob Zito, who filters the requests, says the first 
five months of 2002 are almost booked. As a courtesy, Zito will 


call the volunteers on a bad market day to let them bow out, 
rather than be publicly tarred with a bearish brush. (President 
Clinton never rang the bell; his advisers warned him that the 
image would be replayed endlessly if the market dropped.) But 
while ringing was once limited mainly to heads of state and tony 
Wall Street types, things have got loosey-goosey lately. Since 
Sept. 17, when a phalanx of leaders appeared to help instill 
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NOV. 7 Mexico’s Vicente Fox 
DOW CLOSES DOWN 37 POINTS 


by 5 


‘ 
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NOV. 15 Tyra Banks 
DOW CLOSES UP 49 POINTS 


confidence in the reopening market, bell ringers have included 
such financial heavy hitters as Victoria’s Secret model Tyra Banks 
and Nickelodeon's SpongeBob SquarePants. Hmmm. Wonder if 
Bob is into cyclicals or techs? -By Ellin Martens 


NOV. 23 SpongeBob 
DOW CLOSES UP 125 POINTS 








Geraldo Rivera has left a 
cushy talk show on CNBC to 
report for Fox News from 
Afghanistan. The superstar 
war correspondent talked to 
TIME from Taloqan: 


Q: What's your impression 
of the country? 

A: This is worse than Beirut, 
man. | was there. This is 
worse than Bosnia, worse 
than Kosovo, worse than 
Colombia. This is the worst 
devastation of infrastructure 
I've ever seen. 

Q: How much danger are 
journalists in? 

A: | believe the eight dead 
journalists are policy; | don't 
think they're random. [The 
defeated Taliban) are filled 
with a bitter hatred of the 
West, and they see us as an 
extension of the army with 
which they are at war. We're 
squarely in the cross hairs. 
Q: Are you happy you made 
the switch to Fox? 

A; I'd rather be here than in 
Fort Lee, N.J. NBC hada 
vision of my role there, and! 
fought against it for three 
years. | need to be in an 
organization where I'm 
respected, and now | am. 
Q: Has Bill O'Reilly treated 
you 0.K.? 

A: Yeah, you know, he's got 
his style. It's not my style. 
But there's room for all 
types; 24 hours of news, you 
can do anything you want. 
Q: Can you ever cover O.J. 
Simpson again? 

A: Oh, no, | couldn't do 
Simpson during that whole 
road-rage drama. | was so 
sick of him. | think of Gary 
Condit now— just wanna go 
wash my hands. All of us in 
the '90s seemed to take a 
bunch of silly pills. 
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The Recession Is Here. SalesAreUp s_ a 


Te OFFICIAL WORD CAME LAST WEEK, TO ABSOLUTELY NO ONE’S 

























surprise: the U.S. is in a recession. Tough times for retailers, 

right? It depends on what you're selling. In a tightened econo- 
my, everyone is looking for a bargain, which is bad for high-end 
stores but good for discounters like Target and Wal-Mart, both of 
which have seen sales spurts. It’s also a boost for products that 
people turn to when times are tough. —By Deirdre van Dyk 


A UPSTICK It's a lot cheaper to 
treat yourself to a new lip color 
than to splurge on a new 
sweater. Sales of lipstick are up 
almost 13% from last year. 


<4 ONLINE SHOPPING During 
Thanksgiving week, online 
retailers saw their sales increase 
43% from the same week last 
year. At least on the Internet it 
doesn't fee! as if you're spending 
as much. 


4SNACK FOOD For 
the first time since 
1990, when we were 
in our last recession, 
people are eating 
out less. Instead, 
they're staying home 
and snacking on 
frozen pizza, chips, 
dips, ice cream. 
ACNielsen says sales 
of these foods are up 
between 7% and 
24% from last year. 


A FIREPLACE LOGS 

People are spending more 
% time athome, and it's cold 
: outside. Sales of logs are 
up 23% over last year. 


<4 HOME ACCESSORIES 
Vases, candlesticks and 
picture frames are all 
seeing a rise in sales. 
People have an urge to 
nest now, and home 
accessories like 
these give the old 
place a new look 

for little cash. 
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THE DRAWING BOARD 







DAILY BUGLE 


CNN CANCELS WAR 
AFTER CAROL BURNETT 
TV-RATINGS WIN 


LIGHTER ‘WAR BLOOPERS’ 
SPECIAL CONSIDERED 
Tim Conway 

has signed on 

to star 

j as “Dolf Blitzer.” 


DAILY BUGLE 


90% OF U.S. WILLING 
TO GIVE UP POLLING 
RIGHTS TO FEEL SAFER 


10% WILLING TO GIVE UP 
BkGaE TO BE ‘UNDECIDED’ 














Don Asmussen for TIME 












DAILY BUGLE 


UNMANNED PREDATOR 
DRONE DREAMS 
OF BEING HUMAN 


WOULD TRADE ANYTHING 
TO EXPERIENCE LOVE 


experiencing 
ey =e existential crisis. 


The $100,000 
Speeding Ticket 


THERE’S 
more than 
one reason to 
watch foot- 
courtroom _ ball on TV. 
CONFIDENTIAL Just ask 
—_————_ Michael Las- 
seter, the fan whose Nov. 16 
dash through Atlanta’s Harts- 
field International Airport— 
reportedly to retrieve a video 
camera and still catch his flight 
to make a game—caused the 
airport to be shut down for 
three hours. Lasseter’s sprint 
into a secured 
area has al- 
ready earned 
him a crimi- 
nal charge of 
disorderly 
conduct. 
Now it looks 
as if the civil 
courts will get a piece of the 
scurrying banker too. 
AirTran Airways, which says it 
lost $1 million when air traffic 
across the East was disrupted, 
is suing Lasseter for $100,000. 
Delta Airlines, which has not 
followed suit—yet—claims to 
have lost up to $8 million. 
Lasseter, whose attorney calls 
AirTran’s suit “irresponsible,” 
says he was only dashing to the 
gate to retrieve his six-year-old 
son, whom he had left with a 
relative. Next time maybe 
he'll just drive. 
—By Amy Bonesteel/Atlanta 
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U.S. officials deny 
any drones are 
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ARRESTED. ROBERT A. DURST, 58, New 
York City real estate scion; for shoplifting 
in Bethlehem, Pa. Charged in Texas 

with beheading a man, and wanted for 
questioning about the disappearance 

of his wife, the fugitive millionaire was 
picked up for stealing a $5.99 hero 
sandwich from a Wegman’s store. 


diners across the country chipped in to 
offset his medical bills. 


DIED. GEORGE HARRISON, 58, youngest 
member of the Beatles; of cancer; in Los 
Angeles (see stories page 86). 


DIED. JOHN KNOWLES, 75, author and 
onetime journalist 
whose career peaked 
early with his first and 
pre-eminent novel, A 
Separate Peace (1960), 
the story of a New Eng- 
land prep-school boy's 
search for self; near Fort 
| Lauderdale, Fla. None of his eight other 
novels could match the critical and popu- 
lar appeal of his prizewinning first 


CHARGED. SIDNEY DORSEY, 61, former 
sheriff of De Kalb County, Ga.; with the 
December 2000 murder of his successor, 
Derwin Brown; in Decatur, Ga. Dorsey 
has denied involvement in the fatal 
shooting, investigated by TIME in 
February, saying the gunmen who 
ambushed Brown in his driveway should 
get the death penalty. Two weeks ago, a 
former Dorsey confidant and deputy 
revived the stalled investigation by 
cooperating with prosecutors. 




















DIED. ROBERT TOOLS, 59, first 
person to receive a self- 
contained artificial heart; of 
organ failure; in Louisville, Ky. 
Tools lived 121 days past the 30- 
day sentence doctors gave him 
last July. Five others have received 
artificial hearts since, including 
one who died last week during 
surgery in Houston. 


» DIED. JEAN-LOUIS PALLADIN, 
55, venturesome chef who took 
the fustiness out of French food 
and opened the fashionable 
Jean-Louis restaurant in 
Washington’s Water- 
gate Hotel; of lung 
cancer; in McLean, 

Va. Palladin men- 

tored a generation 


of celebrated » » DIED. 
New York City ) RACHEL GUR- 
chefs, such as y 4 NEY, 81, actress 


Daniel Boulud, who portrayed the 


at 


Christian refined Lady Mar- 
Delouvrier ay jorie on the wildly 
and Drew popular 1970s British 
Nieporent, but drama Upstairs Down- 


stairs, which chronicled the 
antics of the wealthy upstairs- 
living Bellamy family and their 
downstairs-living servants. 


JM COOPER—AP 


34 Years tei in TIME 


never struck it 
rich. When his can- 
cer was diagnosed 

last year, chefs and 


George Harrison's death further eroded a group 
that entranced the world, not just with its musical 
genius but with its sense of camaraderie and fun, 
as TIME noted in a 1967 cover on THE BEATLES. 


The Beatles keep in touch constantly, bounding in 
and out of each other's homes like members of a 
single large family—which, in a sense, they are. 
Their friendship is an extraordinary intimate and 
empathetic bond. When all four are together, even 
close friends like Mick Jagger of the Rolling Stones 
sense invisible barriers thrown up between 
themselves and outsiders. “We're still our own 
best friends,” each says ... They constitute a four- 
way plug-in personality, each sparking the circuits 





BY ELIZABETH L. BLAND, JULIA CHENG, VICTORIA HAINERT. SORA SONG, ICONS BY PETER HOEY 





book, published when he was 35. 





DIED. NORMAN GRANZ, 
83, one-man jazz- 
promoting machine who 
founded Verve Records 
and in 1944 created the 
touring group Jazz at the 
Philharmonic, which in- 
cluded such members as Billie Holiday, 
Dizzy Gillespie and Charlie Parker; in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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DIED. BUDD BOETTICHER, 85, director of 
low-budget, minimalist movies; in Ra- 
mona,Calif. In the 1950s, he made a string 
of commercially successful, widely praised 
Westerns, often starring Randolph Scott, 
about stoic tough guys on simple quests. 


DIED. FRANCIS MOORE, 88, Harvard 
professor and surgeon who advanced the 
fields of organ transplantation and post- 
operative care by measuring the body’s 
common components, such as water, sodi- 
um and potassium, and tracking them dur- 
ing surgery; of suicide after chronic heart 
failure; in Westwood, Mass. A team under 
Moore’s direction carried out the first suc- 
cessful human-organ transplant—a kidney 
between identical twins—in 1954. TIME 
hailed him, nine years later, as “one of the 
half-dozen greatest surgeons.” 
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in his own way. Paul, outgoing and talkative, spreads 
a sheen of charm; he is the smoother-over, the 
explainer, as pleasingly facile at life as he is at 
composing melodies. George, once the least visible 
of the group, now focuses his energies on Indian 
music and philosophy; an occasional contributor to 
the Beatle songbook, he is the most accomplished 
instrumentalist. Ringo, a thoroughly unpretentious 
fellow, is also the most innately comic 
temperament; he is the catalyst, and also the 
deflator, of the crew. Most mysterious of all—and 
possibly most important—is John, the creative 
mainspring, who has lately grown strangely brooding 
and withdrawn; he is more thoughtful and tough- 
minded than the others. 


—TimeE, Sept. 22, 1967 
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ITHE LAW 





The Attorney General has powerful new 
tools to fight terrorism. Has he gone too far? 


By ADAM COHEN 





HE MOST TENSION-PACKED MO- 
ment of Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Michael Chertoffs appear 
ance before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee last week came, not 
surprisingly, when he was forced 

to defend the Bush Administration’s em- 

brace of military tribunals. How could 
the U.S. hold trials in which the judges 
are military officers, just a two-thirds vote 
is sufficient to convict, and there is no 
need for proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt? How could the Administration 
support legal proceedings that are held in 
secret—meaning a defendant can go from 
being charged to being put to death with- 
out the public finding out? 
“Whether you have a civilian tribunal or 


ever 


a military tribunal, it’s possible to have a 
fair one and it’s possible to have an unfair 
one,” said Chertoff with steely determi- 
nation. “It’s how you implement it.” 

The Bush Administration has been 
just as resolute in defending other hard- 
nosed legal strategies it has rolled out 
since Sept. 1l—a broad array of tactics that 
supporters are calling necessary tools in 
the war on terrorism and that critics are 


attacking as the sharpest curtailment of 


“You can’t protect the Constitut 





civil liberties in decades, Among the flash 
points: anew measure that allows the gov 

ernment to listen in on conversations be 

tween some suspects and their attorneys, 
the detaining of more than 500 people 
nationwide without publicly revealing 
their identities or the charges against 
most of them, and the ongoing interroga- 
tion of 5,000 people within the Arab- 
American or Muslim communities. 

It’s been true throughout American 
history that when the bullets fly, civil lib- 
erties are among the first casualties. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln sus- 
pended the right of habeas corpus, the 
constitutionally enshrined procedure by 
which a defendant can challenge a wrong- 
ful conviction. In World War II, Franklin 
Roosevelt interned 120,000 Japanese 
Americans and tried accused German 
saboteurs in military courts. The Bush 
Administration is leaning on these histor- 
ical precedents in saying the traditional 
balance between security and freedom 
needs to shift, at least in the short term. 
“We’re an open society,” President Bush 
declared last week, “but we're at war.” 

The public, so far at least, is going 
along. Polls show strong support for 
everything from increased government 
power to detain legal immigrants—82% 
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THE LAW 


are in favor, according to a Gallup sur 
vey—to military tribunals. Most seem to 
agree with the blunt logic of Utah Re 
publican Senator Orrin Hatch. “Yes, the 
Administration has been aggressive in us- 
ing all of the constitutional powers at its 
disposal,” he argues, but it’s justified be- 
cause terrorists “are trying to kill Ameri 
cans—as many as they possibly can.” 

For much of the past two months, 
what little criticism there has been of the 
Bush Administration’s law-enforcement 
tactics has come from the Russ Feingolds 
of the left and the Bob Barrs of the right. 


But lately there has been a rising tide of 


skepticism from the political middle, in 
cluding some influential members of 
Congress. That skepticism is likely to in- 
crease, with reports that the Justice De 
partment Is considering reversing time- 
honored 1970s rules that bar the FB1 from 
spying on religious and political organi 
zations. The FBI has been frustrated since 
the first World Trade Center attack in 
1993, when it learned that Islamic terror- 
ists were recruiting and organizing in 
mosques but could not send in agents or 
install wiretaps to investigate. Dropping 
the rules, however, would probably draw 
the ire of groups ranging from liberal 
black churches, whose congregants re 
member the FBI's harassment of Martin 
Luther King Jr., to fundamentalist Chris 
tians, many of whom regard the Federal 
Government as hostile—and many reli 
gious and political bodies in between. 
The debate over the Bush Administra- 
tion’s new legal initiatives will come to a 
head this week when Attorney General 
John Ashcroft appears before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Many Senators, par- 
ticularly Republicans, are squarely behind 
the Administration. No one expects the 
Senate to vote to restrict the government's 
actions; Senators know that doing anything 
these days that smacks of being weak on 
terrorism is political suicide. But they want 
to send a message that they are watching 
and intend to play a bigger role in setting 
law-enforcement policy from now on. 
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NEW LAWS? 





Detention of Noncitizens 
















































































UnnHAPPY Leahy and 
his Senate judiciary 
committee planning. - 
strategy last week 

















Civil libertarians raise three main ob- 
jections to the tactics the Bush Adminis- 
tration is using to fight terrorism. They ar- 
gue that even in the current extreme 
circumstances, some government initia- 
tives aimed at terrorist suspects, like mil- 
itary tribunals, simply go too far. They are 
worried that the new rules may reshape 
the legal landscape for all Americans—not 
just for noncitizens and not just for sus- 
pected terrorists. And they are concerned 
that by brushing aside Congress and the 
judiciary, the Bush Administration is 
throwing off the delicate balance among 
the three branches of government that 
was intended by the Founding Fathers. 

Much of the Bush Administration’s 
homeland war on terrorism has been en- 







tirely reasonable. Law enforcement has 


been criticized for rounding up more than 
1,000 people in the course of the investi- 
gation; more than 500 are still being de- 
tained. The rap: that many are in for minor 
criminal offenses and immigration fraud. 
Since the vast majority are immigration 
detainees and their names have been 
withheld, it’s a hard claim to evaluate. But 
it is clear, based on the cases of 93 people 
charged criminally and on the immigra- 
tion violators whose names have been re- 
leased, that at least some of the detainees 
are exactly the sort of people Americans 
would want the FBI to zero in on. 

The Justice Department insists that at 
least a few of the detainees belong to al- 
Qaeda. And many of those who do not be- 


Attorney-Client Privilege 


4... The Attorney General shall ... charge the alien 
... not later than seven days after ... detention ... 77 


®@ WHAT LAW WAS: Noncitizens were accorded the protections of 
citizens, normally entitled to be charged within 48 hours or released. 


1 WHAT CHANGED: Under the U.S.A. Patriot Act, noncitizens may 
now be held by immigration officials for up to seven days without 
charges, and detained indefinitely if deemed a threat to national 
security. Under President Bush's military tribunal order, any 
noncitizen is subject to indefinite detention by military authorities. 


@ WHAT LAW WAS: Attorney-client communications were private, with 
a narrow exception if a judge found evidence of a crime being plotted. 


@ WHAT CHANGED: The Attorney General may authorize eaves- 
dropping on communications between any detained person— 
including U.S. citizens—and the suspect's lawyer, if the Attorney 
General suspects that the lawyer is being used to facilitate acts of 
violence or terrorism. No court order is required. 





long have broken the law in troubling 
ways. The largest group is a ring of 22 Arab 
men who submitted false [Ds and back- 
ground information and paid bribes to ob- 
tain permits to transport hazardous mate- 
rials. Law enforcement’s fear: that they 
were part of an al-Qaeda plot to turn a 
chlorine or liquid-gas truck into a bomb on 
wheels capable of killing tens of thousands. 
The men turned out not to be terrorist 
linked. But with Osama bin Laden vowing 
to use weapons of mass destruction in the 
U.S. and claiming he has sleeper cells in 
place, it’s hard to argue that the Haz-Mat 
22 weren't worth some intense scrutiny. 

Chasing bad guys is one thing, but 
critics have raised hell about Ashcroft’s 
initiative to have local police interview 





some 5,000 men and women in Arab- 
American and Muslim communities. The 
government has made clear all along that 
talking is voluntary and says the inter- 
views afford the government a chance to 
enlist help from the public. “The way I 
put it is that this is like a crime has been 
committed against your next-door neigh- 
bor,” says presidential counselor Karen 
Hughes. “This is a chance to help.” 

That may be true. What is less con 
vincing is the rationale that the approach 
will turn up something useful. Many of 
the subjects probably won't talk, particu- 
larly since the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service sent around a memo last 
week saying any interviewees in the 
country illegally can be held on immi- 


gration charges. The day after eight for- 
mer high-ranking FBI officials attacked 
the effectiveness of the program in a 
front-page Washington Post article, the 
Justice Department moved to sweeten 
the pot. It announced the “Responsible 
Cooperators Program,” which offers fast- 
track naturalization and, ultimately, the 
possibility of citizenship to foreigners, 
including illegal immigrants, who pro- 
vide information that leads to the appre- 
hension of terrorists. 

Many other aspects of the Bush Ad- 
ministration’s new legal landscape will 
and should provoke even fiercer debate. 
At the top of the list is military tribunals, 
which civil libertarians regard as a per- 
version of the American justice system. 
The precise rules for how such tribunals 
would work have yet to be announced. 
According to legal experts, it is likely that 
they would be based on the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, which calls for 
military officers as judges and in many 
cases allows a conviction based on a two- 
thirds vote. But military tribunals would 
have even fewer legal niceties than 
those already stripped-down proce- 
dures. Among the protections likely to be 
missing: the ban on hearsay and the ex- 
clusionary rule, which keeps out evi- 
dence collected improperly. 

Whether a defendant could appeal a 
conviction is unclear. Legal experts say 
there may be no direct appeal. And Pres- 
ident Bush’s order, which says defen- 
dants “shall not be privileged to seek any 
remedy or maintain any proceeding” in 
another court, can be read as an attempt 
to deny the right of habeas corpus. 

Above all, critics of the tribunal idea 
question why these cases cannot be 
brought and won in regular federal 
courts. When the World Trade Center 
was attacked in 1993, federal prosecutors 
convicted the bombers, including mas- 
termind Ramzi Ahmed Yousef, in a regu- 
lar federal court in Manhattan. Sheik 
Omar Abdel Rahman, the blind Egyptian 
cleric who plotted to blow up the United 
Nations and New York City-area bridges 
and tunnels, was also convicted in a reg- 
ular federal court. 


Military Tribunals Rights to Privacy 
&é ... To protect the U.S., it is necessary for [non- i 
citizens] ... to be tried ... by military tribunals ... 97 ronic cor 7 


1 WHAT LAW WAS: Noncitizens accused of terrorism were tried in civilian @ WHAT LAW WAS: “Probable cause” was needed for search warrant; 
courts, requiring a jury, a unanimous verdict and an independent judge. a suspect had to be notified; use of grand-jury info was limited. 


@ WHAT CHANGED: Evidence may now be kept secret from defense; 
conviction and sentence will be set by two-thirds of the military 
officers presiding; there is no independent judge and no appeal to 

a civilian court; proceedings may be conducted in secret; trials will 
be held offshore. 


@ WHAT CHANGED: A search warrant may now be obtained from a 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court under a lower standard; | 
secret searches are permissible, with notice delayed; and the feds 
have more power to track Internet activity and phone calls; grand- 
jury testimony may now be shared with federal agencies. | 
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THE LAW 


The Administration has expressed 


concern that if suspected terrorists face | 


ordinary trials, confidential evidence and 
informants’ names will be released. But 
there are ample procedures for keeping 
those under court seal, as was done in the 
first World Trade Center trial. Ashcroft 
told TimE the military tribunals are at 
least partly about winning the public re- 
lations war. “The people know it would be 
a farce to capture somebody on their way 
to America to perpetrate a terrorist act, 
read them their Miranda rights, equip 
them at public expense with 
a flamboyant defense attor- 


DETAINED 


israeli Jews 
In the 
Dragnet 


ast year, on her first trip to 

the U.S., Rachel Sabag, an 

Israeli, went to the 

predictable tourist spots— 
San Francisco, Las Vegas and 
the Grand Canyon. On Oct. 1, 
2001, she visited America again—this time 
to experience the magic of Findlay, Ohio. 
Sabag, 25, her boyfriend and nine other 
young Israelis moved into a Findlay 
apartment complex (45 miles south of 
Toledo) and signed a six-month lease, but 
they didn't get to stay long. On Oct. 31 
Rachel and her comrades were taken into 
custody by three dozen federal agents, even 
though as Israeli Jews they are perhaps the 
least likely al-Qaeda suspects in the world. 

Sabag won't discuss why she decided to 
drop anchor in Findlay, but INS officials 
believe they know her reasons. They suspect 
that Sabag and her Israeli peers were 
peddling toy helicopters in three Toledo-area 
malls. That violates the terms of her i-94 
tourist visa, which states in bright red letters, 
“Warning: a non immigrant who accepts 
unauthorized employment is subject to 
deportation.” It is possible Rachel and her 
comrades discovered the jobs via a 
newspaper ad that targeted young Israelis 
and promised to expedite legal papers in 
return for mall training. David Leopold, a 
lawyer handling the Israelis’ case, says that if 
his clients were working, they didn't know 
employment was against the law. 

The Israelis were not treated with great 
warmth during their three weeks in federal 
custody. Sabag and the only other woman in 
the group, Shulamit Amram, spent four 
hours handcuffed to a chair, some in the 
group were administered polygraph tests 
without counsel present, and none of them 


ney, to bring them into a trial so that it 
becomes Osama TV,” Ashcroft said. 

But the Bush Administration may not 
have the last word on military tribunals, 
since it’s not clear our allies will stand for 
them. Spain has said it will resist extra- 
diting 14 suspected al-Qaeda members it 


has arrested unless it is assured they will | 


be given civilian trials. Since foreign 
countries have so far rounded up the vast 
majority of the 350 al-Qaeda members 
the Administration says have been arrest- 
ed since Sept. 1l—including two more in 
Italy late last week—the Administration 
may be forced to back down and hold civ- 
il trials if it wants to try them in the U.S. 


RELEASED Rachel Sabag, Assaf Manzur 
and Itay Hashay are heading back to Israel 
could contact their families because the 
prison where they were detained doesn't 
allow intemational collect calls. The reasons 
behind their detention: in March, employees 
in federal office buildings around the country 
complained to authorities about another 
group of Israeli students who represented 


companies that lure young Israelis to the 
U.S., and may also infiltrate a few Mossad 
agents. Leopold counters: “Why would they 
put 11 very obvious young Israelis together in 
the middle of rural Ohio? Any suggestion of a 
connection to a national security threat in 
this case is absurd.” 

The Israelis were released on Nov. 17, 
and are in Cleveland while their INS 
paperwork is being processed. Two have 
been ordered to remain in the U.S., while the 
other nine, including Sabag, were granted 
voluntary departure status, avoiding the stain 
of deportation. “We thought that everybody 
accepts you if you don't do anything wrong in 
America,” says Sabag. “Last year when | 
visited, it wasn't like this.” This is a very 
different year. —By Josh Tyrangiel. 
With reporting by Jeane Dequine/Miami, Hilary 
Hylton/Austin, Elaine Shannon/Washington and 
Rebecca Winters/New York 









Backing down may be what the Bush 
Administration is doing. Officials this 
week talked about using the tribunals 
mostly for foreigners who are picked up 
abroad. This raises questions about 
whether the Administration intends to 
use them at all for those detained in the 
U.S.—such as Zacarias Moussaoui, the 
alleged 20th hijacker from Sept. 11. New 
guidelines could make clear that mili- 
tary tribunals will be limited to “real for- 
eign terrorists who violated the laws of 
war and engaged in unlawful bel- 
ligerency against the U.S.,” a White 
House official told TiME. “As soon as 
people understand the military com- 
missions are going to be for 
really bad people, they'll 
be more comfortable.” 
Among the venues report- 
edly being considered for 
the trials: Guam, Midway 
or the deck of U.S. warships 
in international waters— 
which would provide secu- 
rity and convenience. 

Another area in which 
the Bush Administration is 
likely to face prolonged 
criticism is the secrecy of its 
detentions. Even many 
who believe the roundups 
are justified are troubled 
that the government won't 
say whom it’s holding. Crit- 
ics say that having people disappear into 
government custody smacks of authori- 
tarianism—and conjures up memories of 
the desaparecidos, the dissidents who 
mysteriously disappeared in 1970s Ar- 
gentina. Such secrecy makes it difficult to 
verify that the detentions are justified. 

The Bush Administration has made 
fumbling attempts to justify the shadow 
detentions. At first Ashcroft claimed that 
the detainees’ identities were being kept 
secret for their own benefit—to prevent 
the creation of a McCarthy-style black- 
list. When that explanation was widely 
derided, the Justice Department offered 
a new justification: that some of the de- 
tainees were members of “sleeper cells” 
and that law enforcement did not want to 
tell the enemy which ofits agents were out 
of commission. “We might as well mail 
this list to the Osama bin Laden al-Qaeda 
network as to release it,” Ashcroft said. 

Still, the criticism seems to have had 
an impact. The day before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee’s hearings began, the 
Administration published a list of the 
names of 93 people arrested in connec- 
tion with the terror probe. Although it re- 
fused to identify the rest of the 548 de- 
tainees still in custody, it did give a more 
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DETAINED 


Lost in 
Translation? 


round midnight on Oct. 27, 

Sudeep Das and his wife Napur 

were watching an Indian film in 

their Plainsboro, N.J., apartment 
when there was a knock on the door. 
Four local police officers stood outside 
with some questions to ask the 
corporate executive. Das claims the 
officers wanted to see his car, but when 
he ventured outside to show it to them, 
he felt handcuffs bite into his wrists. 
“What's going on?” he asked. The 
officers politely declined to answer. 
Instead they asked Das if he had recently 
reserved a ticket for the shuttle bus from 
Plainsboro to J.F.K. airport in New York City. 
Das said he had booked a ride earlier that 
evening. They asked how he had spelled his 
name for the reservation clerk. Das said he 
spelled it: “D as in David, A as in America, 
S asin Sam.” 

According to an employee of the 
company that took the reservation, 
Airporter, based in Princeton, N.J., thatis 
not what Das said. After hanging up with 
Das, an Airporter clerk went immediately 
to her supervisor and said she had just 
spoken with a man with a Middle Eastern 
accent who had spelled out his name “D 
as in destruction, A as in America, S as in 
Sam.” “She couldn't believe somebody 
was using those words over the phone,” 
says Hamilton Township, N.J., police 
lieutenant Michael Cane. Das was 
charged with one count each of disorderly 
conduct and harassment. Bond was set at 
$25,000. After Das spent five hours in 
jail, attorneys for his company, which has 


THE LAW 


detailed accounting of them, including 
their places of birth, the charges against 
them, and their dates of arrest. 

Now civil libertarians are fretting 
over the new tools the government has 
given itself to monitor these suspects. A 
few weeks ago, the Justice Department 
authorized law enforcement to monitor 
communications between certain sus- 
pects and their lawyers. It was a block- 
buster of a decision because private 
attorney-client communications have 
long been sacrosanct in the law—repeat- 
edly held by courts to be essential to en- 
sure that defendants get a fair trial. 

The Justice Department has tried to 
justify the intrusion as necessary to pre- 
vent terrorists from using their counsel, in 
the tradition of mob consiglieres and 





PHONE TROUBLE Das says he was giving 
his name. An accuser heard a threat 


its headquarters in Atlanta, arranged to 
post bail. (As a condition of being 
interviewed, Das refused to give his 
company’s name for fear that his arrest 
would cause the firm embarrassment.) 
Das has been in the U.S. eight months. 
His accent sounds vaguely British, with the 
lilting tones characteristic of his native 
India. He insists that there is no way he 
could have mangled his pronunciation of 
David so profoundly that it could have been 
heard as destruction. Police have refused 
to name the reservationist or provide a 
copy of their report on Das, claiming that it 
is their policy to withhold such information. 
The CEO of Airporter, Alan Glickman, 
says the reservationist is a “valued 
employee in good standing.” When Das 
goes before a judge on Dec. 18, facing 
the possibility of six months’ jail time for 
each charge, it will be the clerk's word 
against his. —ByL.T. 
With reporting by Anne Berryman/Athens 


drug-kingpin lawyers, to convey infor- 
mation to co-conspirators on the outside. 
At last week’s Senate hearing, Chertoff 
quoted from an al-Qaeda terrorism man- 
ual obtained overseas that urged mem- 
bers to take advantage of prison visits to 
communicate useful information. 

One of the most troubling aspects of 
the new rule, civil libertarians say, is that 
the Attorney General—not a neutral par- 
ty, like a judge—decides when law en- 
forcement can listen in. You don’t need to 
know much more constitutional law than 
you'd get on The Practice to realize this 
sort of monitoring goes to the core of the 
American justice system. Sure enough, 
by last week the Administration was 
backpedaling on this point—not rescind- 
ing the rule, but going out of its way to say 
only 16 of the 158,000 inmates in the fed- 
eral system have been assigned the spe- 


cial administrative status that makes 
them eligible for monitoring. 

Civil libertarians are worried 
that what they see as the Bush Ad- 
ministration’s post-Sept. 11 rights 
grab on all these different fronts will 
be with us forever. Congress insisted 
on applying the sunset rule to many 
provisions of the U.S.A. Patriot Act, 
the main new law to come out of the 
Sept. 1] attacks: if they are not passed 
again in four years, they disappear. 
: But unlike Roosevelt's 1942 military- 
? tribunal order, which authorized just 
= one trial, Bush’s order on tribunals 
: has no end date. Attorney-client 
3 monitoring is also open-ended. 

Critics fear that the new legal 
rules will wind up being used against 


| all Americans, not just suspected al-Qaeda 


members. The “domestic terrorism” pro- 
visions of the act have a very broad reach: 
they can apply to anyone who intimidates 
or coerces the government through crim- 
inal activity that is dangerous to human 
life. That could mean getting into a heat- 
ed fight with a police officer at an anti- 
globalism protest. “If you’re a member of 
Greenpeace and Greenpeace sails a ship 
into an American naval vessel, you can 
find yourself covered under the defini- 
tion of international terrorist,” says Mort 
Halperin, a senior fellow at the Council 
on Foreign Relations and onetime head of 
the A.c.L.U.’s Washington office. “You 
could be subject to secret searches of 
your home, to wiretaps under much less 
stringent standards than under the re- 
quirements of criminal law.” 

Many of the new rules could easily be 
applied to conduct surveillance on ordi- 
nary Americans. The act gives the gov- 
ernment broad new power to conduct 
“sneak and peek” searches—to go into 
Americans’ homes when they're out and 
look around without telling anyone. Such 
searches are far more intrusive than tra- 
ditional “knock and announce” ones. 

The Bush Administration’s new rules 
will also have an impact in less expected 
areas—like access to government records, 
The Justice Department has raised the 
standard for getting material under Free- 
dom of Information Act requests, a chief 
tool of watchdogs checking up on govern- 
ment. And federal agencies are pulling 
down information of all kinds from their 
websites. Preventing Web-surfing terror- 
ists from learning the location of power 
plants and gas lines makes sense. But 
some of this data pullback could make it 
harder for ordinary folks to get infor- 
mation they need—like whether, say, a 
cancer-causing factory is located near a 
home they’re thinking of buying. 
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THE LAW 


If Ashcroft had taken the Bush Admin- 


istration’s more controversial initiatives to | 


Capitol Hill, he might have avoided some 
of the backlash. But while Congress was 
passing the U.S.A. Patriot Act, the Attorney 
General was writing far-reaching rules of 
his own and issuing them through the 
Federal Register. “We felt that we had 
been asked for and had given the Admin- 
istration the tools it needed to fight terror- 
ism,” says Illinois Democrat Dick Durbin. 
Its unhappiness at being kept in the dark 
is the reason the Senate Judiciary 
Committee called Ashcroft in this 
week to explain himself. 


DETAINED 


A Beating 
On the Way 
Back Home 


t's understood that bad things 

happen in prisons, but we don't 

generally imagine them 

happening to students 
temporarily held there. Hasnain 
Javed, a Pakistani, was traveling 
by bus on Sept. 19 from a family 
reunion in Houston to New York 
City, where he was studying computer 
programming at Queensborough 
Community College. At a 5 a.m. stop in 
Mobile, Ala., Javed'’s bus was searched by 
border-patrol agents as part of a series of 
routine inspections. When it was 
discovered that Javed was holding an 
expired visa, he was arrested and sent to 
the Stone County Correctional Facility in 
Wiggins, Miss. 

Overstaying a visa Is a civil violation, 
but Javed was placed with the criminal 
population inside the prison dormitory. 
Things went wrong immediately. “There 
were other inmates in there,” says Javed, 
20, “and they started giving me strange 
kinds of looks and talking to one another.” 
Javed says a hulking man pulled him aside 
and offered some advice: “You can't stay 
in here. You better get your ass out of 
here.” The words were punctuated with 
punches to Javed's face. Soon other 
prisoners joined in. Some called him 
names, including “bin Laden.” One 
attacker promised that “this is the first 
round, and there are going to be 
10 rounds for you today.” 

Javed, who weighs 148 Ibs., started 
crying. Perhaps to torment him, Javed says, 
his attackers told him to ring the bell that 
contacts the jailers. A woman answered the 
intercom, and Javed says he begged, 
“Please get me out of here. They are 


Setting up courts, for instance, is law- | 


making—Congress’s job, under the Con- 
stitution—says A.C.L.U. legal director 
Steve Shapiro. But instead of asking Con- 
gress to pass a law authorizing military tri- 
bunals, the President issued an order that 
“allows the President to circumvent the 
civil justice system by the stroke of a pen.” 
When defendants in these tribunals chal- 
lenge their convictions by habeas cor- 
pus—if they can—they are sure to argue 
that the military courts were not estab- 
lished constitutionally. 

The Bush Administration has also, in 
at least one controversial case, attempted 


ED Javed, here at his aunt’s home in 


yieeuhun, une chiepoauytebed inmates 
beating me up.” No one came to his aid, 
and the beatings intensified. Javed was 
thrown to the floor and told to take off his 
clothes. He refused, but one of his 
attackers removed his clothes anyway and 
ordered Javed to run naked around the cell. 
He did. The man had pinned Javed to the 
floor when four guards, including a woman, 
entered the room. “What's going on in 
here?” one asked. The female officer 
picked up Javed's clothes, and he got 
dressed. He was taken to the prison nurse 
and treated with, he says, “one Motrin.” 
For the rest of his three-day detention, he 
was placed in a solitary cell. 

Stone County Sheriff Mike Ballard 
admits there was a two- or three-minute 
altercation and that Javed was stripped 
naked. But Ballard says the prisoners told 
him Javed incited the beatings by saying 
“F___ the United States. I'm glad they hit 
the World Trade Center.” Javed admits he’s 
not sure how long the beatings lasted— 
though it felt like half an hour—but he 
insists he’d have to be “a psycho” to say 
something like that in a prison. Javed is 
staying with an aunt in Houston while he 
awaits a Dec. 17 hearing on his 
immigration status. The U.S. Justice 
Department is investigating his complaint. 

—By J.T. Reported by Anne Berryman/Athens 








to push aside the judiciary. A Justice De- 
partment rule issued by Ashcroft in late 
October without public notice or debate 
says the INS can ignore an immigration 
judge’s order to release an alien on bail 
while his deportation is being litigated. 
The order threatens to usher in Alice in 
Wonderland proceedings, in which the 
result is the same no matter which way 
the judge rules. 
Emergencies do not last forever, 
and as the sense of crisis ebbs, the other 
branches of government will no doubt 
step in again, as they have done through- 
out history. After Congress has its say, 
, the courts will have theirs. Civil- 
: liberties groups like New York’s 
Center for Constitutional Rights 
> have begun talking with defense 
$ lawyers for some of the de- 
tainees, hoping to put together 

" test cases that challenge military 
tribunals, secret detainments, 
attorney-client eavesdropping and 
other policies. The main delay is 
that the cases can’t be brought 
until someone is subjected to 
these policies. 

But the biggest factor of all— 
the one that has throughout 
American history held authoritar- 
ianism at bay—is popular opinion. 
In the post-World War I Palmer 
Raids, 6,000 people were rounded 
up after a series of bombings by 
suspected anarchists, one of 
which destroyed Attorney Gener- 
al A. Mitchell Palmer’s home. As 

the threat of violence abated, popular 
opinion turned against the raids and in 
favor of greater political freedoms. 

Today, even as polls show strong sup- 
port for the Bush Administration’s mea- 
sures, opinion takers are picking up on the 
stirrings of skepticism. Focus groups 
wide-ranging interviews in which partic- 
ipants talk about their concerns rather 
than respond to questions—suggest that 
Americans see the relationship between 
security and freedom not as a clash of ab- 
solutes but as a balance of values, both of 
which are important to them, “People 
raise the concern on their own,” an influ- 
ential Democratic strategist told TIME. 
“It’s very much in the context of ‘If we 
become like them, they've won.’” 

But the free and open debate going on 
right now about proper methods of law en- 
forcement and the role of the Executive 
Branch shows just the opposite: that Amer- 
ica’s enemies, who hate us because we are 
free, have undeniably lost. |—Reported by 
John Dickerson, Viveca Novak, Elaine Shannon 
and Michael Weisskopt/Washington and Daren 
Fonda and Rebecca Winters/New York 
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THE INTERVIEWS 


Just a Few Questions 


The Attorney General wants 5,000 Arabs here to 
come in for a chat. Is this the way to fight terrorism? 


By JOEL STEIN 


OHN ASHCROFT ISN°T THE SMOOTHEST 
guy in Washington. A more Reagan- 
esque man might have been able to ex- 
pand the Fsr’s Rolodex in the Sept. 11 
investigation with greater finesse and | 
quiet. After all, a poll shows that 67% of | 
Americans approve of his ongoing policy of | 
interviewing about 5,000 people, ages 18 to 
33, within the Arab-American and Islamic 
communities who have arrived here on | 
visas since 2000. Unable to 
conduct all the interviews us- 
ing the FBi, the Attorney 
General enlisted local law 
enforcement to request in- 
terviews. But by asking local 
officials to do some of the 
work for him, he managed to 
divide the country’s police 
communities. Some cops, 
scarred by accusations of 
racial profiling and eager to 
maintain tenuous relations 
with nervous Arab commu- 
nities, are finding reasons not 
to comply with his request. 
The police department 
of Portland, Ore., was the 
first to refuse to cooperate, 
arguing that its state laws do 
not allow officers to ask about 
anything other than a per- 
son’s knowledge of criminal 
activities; the Justice Depart- 
ment memo requested interviewees to 
give their families’ phone numbers, their 
reaction to terrorism and their travel histo- 
ry. Police departments in several other 
Oregon cities also refused to participate, 
and those in most cities in California’s Bay 
Area say they probably won't cooperate if 
asked. “We would not do Ins interviews or 
roundups given the facts we have now,” 
says San Jose police chief William Lans- 
downe. “We're here for the long term.” 
Rather than arguing with local cops, over- 
burdened Fst agents are flying out to many 
towns to do the work themselves. 


No matter who’s doing the asking, a 
lot of the interviewees are talking to 
lawyers. Though few have had inter- 
views yet, Arabs here on visas are being 
told by the A.c.L.v. or the administration 
of the college they attend to be careful 
when answering broad questions. The 
University of Michigan is providing pro- 
fessors to accompany students to inter- 
views as well as sessions with immigra- 


tion specialists, and interpreters for 
students who need them. 





Protesters in Dearborn, Mich., rally against Ashcroft's 
interview initiative. Police chiefs in several states are resisting the plan 


A postdoctoral student from 
Lebanon who wants to be identified only 
as Mohammed has received his invita- 
tion and plans to rsvp in the affirmative. 
Still, he isn’t telling any of his friends. 
“It’s embarrassing. No matter how nice- 
ly they put it, it’s still an interrogation by 
the FBI,” he says. “But I guess they'll 
probably come to your door if you ignore 
it.” He has been instructed to avoid an- 
swering very broad questions, like the 
one in section W of the Nov. 9 memo 
“Guidelines for the Interviews Regard- 
ing International Terrorism,” sent to all 


U.S. Attorneys: “You should remember 
to ask the catch-all question whether the 
individual is aware of any criminal activ- 
ity whatsoever, whether related to ter- 
rorism or not.” Since lying to a federal of- 
ficer can get a person with a visa 
deported, and since drinking under age 
21, for instance, is illegal, this could tech- 
nically be used to send an interviewee 
back to Beirut. With such stakes, Mo- 
hammed, for one, isn’t telling his parents 
about this until it’s over. “My mother 
would totally, absolutely freak out,” he 
says. “She'd have a heart attack.” 

A Stanford student who had her two- 
hour meeting with the FBI on campus af- 
ter an agent called her cell phone to set up 
a date told the Stanford Daily that the in- 
terview was oddly detailed. “They asked 
me various questions ranging from my 
religious beliefs to my sentiments about 
poverty-stricken nations to my future 
marriage plans,” she said. 

Many FBI agents feel 
: that asking young women 
* about their love life or stu- 
> dents about their major isn’t 
= the most effective way to 
} thwart global terrorism. A 
similar strategy was at- 
tempted during the Gulf 
War; it failed to yield any 
significant leads, but it did 
arouse some ill-will in the 
Arab-American communi- 
ty. Former FBI and CIA di- 


rector William Webster 
worries about Ashcroft’s 
prevention-first policy, 


warning that nothing will 
be gained if preemptive ar- 
rests are made before all the 
players in a terrorist con- 
spiracy are identified and 
located. Those who escape 
the net will regroup—and 
plug the leaks that led to the 
arrests by killing suspected informants. 
Responding to the criticism and po- 
lice refusals, Ashcroft offered last Thurs- 
day to give three-year S visas (known by 
immigration lawyers as “snitch visas”) as 
a reward for useful information provided 
by interviewees or anybody else, here or 
abroad, who knows anything about ter- 
rorist plots. At least he knows that when 
you're not good at sweet talk, a real 
sweetener always works. —With 
reporting by Laura A. Locke/San Francisco, Bruce 
Olson/Portiand, Tim Padgett/Miami, Maggie 
Sieger/Ann Arbor and Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 


“All that's left for us to surmise is it’s racial profiling.’ 


—Altaf Ali, Council on America-Islamic Relationships 








USS. forces’ top goal 
remains getting 
al-Qaeda leaders. 
Smoking them out is 
not proving easy 


By JOHANNA McGEARY 









VERY MORNING MILITARY BRASS IN 
a nondescript office called the 
intelligence fusion cell at General 
Tommy Franks’ U.S. Central 
Command headquarters in Tam- 
pa, Fla., look up at wall charts for 
any changes on the lists. These are what 
the war in Afghanistan is all about: the 
scorecard of America’s most wanted, the 
bad guys responsible for the global terror 
jihad, the men whom the Bush Adminis- 
tration has vowed to bring to justice— 
dead or alive. One list runs down roughly 
40 senior Taliban leaders, coded by color 
as someone defects or is killed or negoti- 
ates to surrender. The other names the 20 
or so top al-Qaeda terrorists Washington 
wants, starting with Osama bin Laden. 
Most of the names accompany color pho- 
tographs of varying quality. When good 
news comes in, a fresh version is printed 
with a bold 1Ny or KIA (injured or killed) 
printed across the picture. “If there's 
nothing there,” says a Pentagon official, 
“it means he’s a work in progress.” 

The rosters have been culled from CIA 
and Defense intelligence briefs, battle- 
field reports, local newspapers, spies, ru- 
mors. Every day the intelligence blood- 
hounds search for fresh clues on where 
these leaders might be and vacuum up 
electronic and human after-battle reports 
to see if they can cross another name off. 
But so far, the scorecard is all too blank. 
Pentagon list keepers say only three of the 
20 men on the al-Qaeda list are thought to 
be dead; perhaps 12 of those on the Tal- 
iban list have been killed or wounded or 
have defected. On Saturday came word 
that the Taliban governor of Kandahar 
and a dozen of his commanders could be 
marked KIA, after a U.S. bomb took them 
out in a village outside the city. 

Revwving up the manhunt should get a 
bit easier. Opposition forces closed in on 
the Taliban’s last stronghold at Kandahar 
= last week. U.S. Marines were deployed on 
Afghan soil to seal off avenues of retreat. 
> The fall of Kandahar—whether by surren- 
? U.S. Marines fan out into the 
3 desert to take positions outside a military 
= base in southern Afghanistan 
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~ Anti-Taliban militia control the road 
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The U.S. wants Hamid Karzai, a 
Pashtun leader, to move forces south 
toward Kandahar. He has been trying 
to negotiate a surrender instead. 


Pashtun fighters led by former 
regional governor Gul Agha 
Shirzai moved in from the east 
and took the town, but were 
counterattacked by Taliban forces 
late in the week. 


SPIN BOLDAK 

Taliban and Pashtun leaders 
were trying to negotiate a 
surrender agreement for the 
border village, but rival chiefs 
could not agree on terms. 
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der or defeat—will peel away the terror- 
ists’ last major base of support. But it still 
won't be enough to put an X through all 
the names on Tommy Franks’ lists. 

The biggest name stricken so far is 
Mohammed Atef, the al-Qaeda military- 
operations chief suspected of planning the 
Sept. 11 attacks, who was killed in a mid- 
November air strike. Two other high- 
ranking al-Qaeda lieutenants, Egyptians 
Fahmi Nasr (a.k.a. Mohammed Salah) and 
Tariq Anwar, senior leaders of Egyptian Is- 
lamic Jihad, have also been marked KIA. 
The top commander of an al-Qaeda ally, 
the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan, has 
reportedly been eliminated as well. But in 
some ways, Pentagon officials are even 
more eager to interrogate those taken 
alive. Defense Department officers have 
heard that Taliban intelligence chief Qari 
Ahmadullah is either in Northern Alliance 
custody or negotiating to surrender to 
rebel forces in Kandahar. Taliban sources 
claim he has gone home to Ghazni. He 
would be a potential gold mine if captured. 

When Kabul fell, the Northern Al- 
liance nabbed Ahmed Abdel Rahman, 28, 
the son of Omar Abdel Rahman, now jailed 
for life in a U.S. prison for plotting to blow 
up New York landmarks in 1993. Young 
Ahmed and his brother Mohammed, 29, 
still on the run, were sent to Afghanistan in 
1988 as teen recruits in the Islamic holy 
war. Some U.S. officials think Ahmed 
could spill a trove of useful information, 
since he spent years at bin Laden’s side. 
But so far, Ahmed has refused to cooperate 
with his captors, and U.S. officials say they 


have not yet had access to question him. 


P) 


It’s not easy to sort out the most want- 
ed from the thousands of Pows in North- 
ern Alliance hands. Interrogating prison- 
ers can be deadly dangerous; it was in just 
such circumstances that CIA agent John- 
ny Micheal Spann died two Sundays ago. 
‘They are people who don’t walk up and 
volunteer their names and identification 
numbers with a sample of pNa,” noted 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld. 
“They blend into the other prisoners. It's 
a messy business.” 

American operatives have been able 
to listen in on—and suggest questions to 
Northern Alliance interrogators. They are 
scavenging for any tidbit that could help 
locate the most wanted. While Washing- 
ton is content to leave most prisoners in 
the hands of Afghan custodians, Rumsfeld 
made it plain that that did not apply to the 
men on Franks’ lists. If those men are 
found, U.S. forces will take them into cus- 
tody. But first someone has to catch the 
prey. The Pentagon is leery of crossing 
“the Mogadishu line,” named for the 
deadly fiasco in 1993 in which 18 soldiers 
died trying to apprehend a Somali war- 
lord. So the generals have not sent any 
Marines into Kandahar to knock on doors. 
The plan, rather, is to squeeze the holdout 
Taliban leaders inside a ring of air strikes 
and advancing opposition forces until 
they are killed, surrender or flee into the 
arms of their Afghan enemies. 

Mullah Mohammed Omar is calling 
on his fighters “to achieve martyrdom” 
defending Kandahar to the last drop of 
blood. But bin Laden is evidently more 
interested in laying low and living to fight 
another day. (Notice we have not heard 
a word from him since his Taliban 
guardians started losing control of Af- 





AU.S. Marine digs in with an M-203 grenade launcher at the ready 
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ghanistan three weeks ago.) His range of | 
motion has been seriously whittled away. 
Some warn that he may have already fled 
the country, though the Pentagon be- 
lieves he has gone to ground in the most 
formidable hideout he can find. 

That could easily be someplace like 
the famously impregnable eastern Af- 
ghanistan cave complex called Tora Bora, 
built by mujahedin during the 1980s war 
against the Soviet Union. Russian troops 
tried three times to take it and failed. The 


caves are cut into the jagged, 13,000-ft. 
peaks of the Spin Ghar range 35 miles 
south of Jalalabad. They make an ideal re- 
treat: a vast honeycomb of tunnels 8 ft. 
wide, carved 1,150 ft. deep into the 
mountain. The warren of entrances, tiny 
slits in the rock, lead into ventilated 
chambers heated and lighted by genera- 
tors. Best of all, the bunker is virtually in- 
visible from the sky and untouchable 


from the ground; the nearest road endsin | 


a village that is a three-hour walk away in 
the valley below. Saif Rakhman, secretary 
to one of Jalalabad’s new militia com- 
manders, fought the Soviets at Tora Bora. 


He couldn’t stop from laughing when a 
reporter asked to visit there. “If you want 
to sacrifice yourself,” he said. 

No one really knows if bin Laden is in- 
side. On Saturday the Northern Alliance 
claimed to know he was hiding some- 
where near Kandahar. And former Tal- 
iban director of information Mohammed 
Naeem Safai agrees. “Osama bin Laden 
and Mullah Omar are still in Kandahar,” 
he told TIME from a refugee camp in Paki- 
stan where he is hiding. “They do not want 
to leave. They have no option but to die.” 
But 1,000 to 2,000 al-Qaeda fighters prob- 
ably are in Tora Bora, and they are in U.S. 





MELTING AWAY the Alliance cautious, and at 
fe . least 2,400 Taliban, mostly 
Where Did All the Taliban Go? sop eoplone 
Ss have been detained. In 
Taloqan, Noor Mohammad, 
hen the Taliban Taliban are still there. They There are stillpockets of 20, a Pashtun, says he was 
imposed a regime have just changed sides,” resistance. Mullah given a gun by the Taliban 
of rigid religious says Abdul Rub, 41, a Dadullah, a top Taliban leadership in Kunduz just 
joylessness in former Afghan mujahidwho = commander in Kunduz one week before. When his 
1996, Afghans buried their is now based in Peshawar, before it fell, has resurfaced | commander defected, “I 
outlawed televisions in the Pakistan. Anti-Taliban in Balkh, about 19 miles threw away the gun and 
hope that they would one Pashtun forces in the south west of Mazar. Here Northern _ then cut off my beard. All! 
day tune in again. Last number at least 10,000 Alliance commander Amir want to do is look after my 
week, as the localsinKabul and are growing. Northern Jaan—who switched sides family,” he says froma 
were enjoying their Sonys, Alliance armies have in September—is sheltering  Taloqanjail. 
Taliban soldiers who had doubled in size, to 40,000. him, some senior Taliban That won't be possible 
surrendered there and in Many Taliban fighters figures and between for many. Hundreds were 
Kunduz, Mazar-i-Sharif and killed in U.S. air attacks, 
other cities were, ina = and atleast 1,000 Taliban 
manner of speaking, burying A soldiers, including many 
their AK-47s for later use. = foreigners, were wiped out 
But what kind of use? ¢ by Northern Alliance forces 
And on whose behalf? = in Mazar and Kunduz. 
In Afghanistan, where ” Hundreds more perished 
loyalty is fungible, elsewhere. 
accounting for the numbers Whether that list grows 
in the Taliban grew more will depend on the 
complicated during last investment of Kandahar, the 
week's flurry of surrenders Taliban's religious center, 
and swapped allegiances. where at least 3,000 Taliban 
Those who marched under troops are surrounded by 
its banner have recalculated anti-Taliban forces backed 
their loyalty based on tribal by American power. 
and ethnic alliances, their pri ee bby 
zeal for Islam and their CAPTIVES Alliance is holding thousands of Taliban POWs some very wa s, 
desire to see another day. ibe * meh such as Ghul Agha Sherzai, 
“People feel [the Taliban) have followed the path of 400 and 500 soldiers. who pillaged the city just 
messed things up. Their defeated soldiers before Even by the most a few years ago. Asa 
popular support is gone,” them and gone home. conservative figures, the Pakistani official remarked, 
says a Pakistani official. Thousands are thought to Taliban had 5,000 men in “If America hands over 
And so, for now, are have fled acrossthe porous Mazar before it fell and power to these looters and 
many of their fighters— border to Pakistan. “Most 12,000 in Kunduz, many of bandits, the Taliban will be 
conscripts, true believers, Taliban leaders are now in whom arrived after fleeing back in six months—and 
and opportunists who Pakistan,” says Mohammed Mazar. Subtract the dead the Afghans will welcome 
followed their warlords. At Naeem Safai, former Taliban andthe POWs, andthereare them back.” Even if it 
least a third of the 40,000 to director of information. atleast 8,000 unaccounted means reburying their 
50,000 soldiers—not Safai snuck across the for. In Mazar, thousands of televisions. —By Bill Saporito. 
including the 10,000 or so border, and is now ina former Taliban members With reporting by Hannah Bloch/ 
foreigners—who called refugee camp outside have returned. They have Islamabad, Ghulam Hasnain/ 
themselves Taliban Peshawar. “The daythe U.S. notbeenwelcomedbackby Peshawar, Terry McCarthy/ 
members have turned in stops bombing, the Taliban wary Mazaris. Indeed, fears Kabul, Tim McGirk/Chaman and 
their black turbans. “The will come back,” he says. of a resurgence have made Alex Perry/Mazar-i-Sharif 
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gunsights. According to intelligence offi- 
cials in the neighborhood, “the Arabs” 
rented houses in the area and paid local vil- 
lagers to truck in food and water, until 
they recently disappeared into the caves. 
Which is why U.S. special-ops men were in 
Jalalabad last week trying to enlist tribal 
warriors to attack the underground hide- 
out. One of three new regional Pashtun 
commanders, Haji Zaman, just returned 
from years of exile, said he “met face-to- 
face with U.S. officials in the past few 
days” but groused that they had not pro- 
vided enough weapons or warm clothes to 
prepare his fighters for a campaign. Fellow 
commander Hazrat Ali announced he 
“had decided to eliminate the Arabs at 
Tora Bora” but set no timetable. True to 
tribal code, local elders were 
sent off to Tora Bora to try 
negotiating a surrender first. 

In Washington talk of 
U.S. commandos probing 
dark Afghan caverns has 
quieted. Even with nearly 
1,500 Marines dug in at For- 
ward Operating Base Rhino, 
to the southwest of Kanda- 
har, the Pentagon has no 
current plans to use them in 
a manhunt. The U.S. prefers 
to blast away from the sky. 
“Our specialized approach is 
to put 500-lb. bombs in the 
entrance,” says Marine Gen- 
eral Peter Pace, Vice Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. But on Friday night air strikes hit 
villages instead. Local villagers reported 
40 to 200 civilians perished in the bom- 
bardment of Kama Ado and two other vil- 
lages near Tora Bora. At a hospital in 
Jalalabad, Said Hassan sat tending his 
brother’s son, 10, the only survivor in his 
family. “The whole village collapsed with 
people buried inside,” he said. On Satur- 
day the Pentagon denied hitting the vil- 
lages but said it was reviewing the strikes. 

If the bombs don’t bury the wanted 
men, then money might—in the shape of 
the $25 million bounty on bin Laden’s 
head. And if bombs and cash don’t work? 
Then there will be only one alternative left: 
U.S. forces really will have to go house to 
house and cave to cave, looking for the 
most-wanted terrorist leaders. Last Friday 
Rumsfeld said the war had entered “a dan- 
gerous phase” and that American forces 
may actually be in more danger now. He 
sounded like he meant it. —Reported by 
Matthew Forney/Jalalabad, Tim McGirk/Chaman 
and Mark Thompson/Washington 


DANGER: 


AFGHANISTAN 


Learning to Live with Fear 


n the past two weeks, 21 civilians 
have died in the minefields of the 
Shomali Plain north of Kabul. 
Everyone knows about the mines. 
This was the front line between the 
Taliban and the Northern Alliance, 
and the road is flanked by red warning 
stones. But now the Taliban has gone, 








many journalists are staying, after the 
hotel received a “credible threat” of a 
planned bomb attack. 

Afghans have been sympathetic 
about the deaths of the journalists 
but not shocked. “During these last 
years, we have seen a lot of bodies on 
our streets, so we are a little bit used 





and people displaced by the war to danger,” said Ataullah Rauf, a 
are moving back to the plain. “They professor of education at Kabul 
know what the red stones mean, but University. Some 2 million Afghans 
they are going back for economic have died in the wars since 1979. 
reasons,” says Rafik Hayaty of the Everyone has lost family members to 
mine-clearing group Halo Trust, which Soviet bombs, mujahedin rockets or 
put down the stones. “We cannot Taliban fighters. 
physically stop them.” Now the danger levels are rising 
There is a saying in Afghanistan: again. Travel outside major towns has 
“Fear is the brother of death.” After become particularly perilous. A 
minibus that was 
= traveling last Thursday 
2 between Mogor and 
2 Ghazni, some 150 
2 miles southwest of 
5 Kabul, was chased for 
, 10 miles on the road 
* by bandits firing rifles 
from a pickup. The bus 
escaped, but the 
passengers were 
shaken. “These men 
will steal anything, 
even your scarf,” said 
aman on the bus. In 
many towns basic 
levels of security have 
broken down. In 
Jalalabad grain sent 
by the World Food 
S Afghans who were maimed by land tithe ne haat 
malas at the wer front start thelr rebeebllieation conditions aretoo 
22 years of war, Afghans have dangerous to distribute the food. 
learned to deal with fear the hard Everyday exposure to danger has 
way: they have raised their threshold hardened Afghans. “I have changed a 
of danger. Whether it be walking lot,” says Mohammed Zarif Azhar, a 
through mined areas to collect wood professor of political science at Kabul 
or stray animals, or standing above University. “When [the mujahedin] 
the trench lines while bullets are started rocketing Kabul [in 1992], | 
pinging through the air, Afghanshave —_ was scared by each explosion. | would 
redefined levels of acceptable riskin _ shout for help if | found someone 
ways that make outsiders shudder. bleeding on the road. But now if | see 
With the killing last week of a a dying person, | don't care. | just walk 
Swedish journalist during arobberyin —_ by.” Mines and unexploded ordnance 
the northern Afghan town of Taloqan, _—_are a daily hazard; on average three 
a total of eight foreign reportershave _ people are injured or killed by 
died in Afghanistan in the past month. explosions every day in Afghanistan. 
The danger to journalists ratcheted But somehow, life goes on. Two 
up last week with reports that Mullah weeks ago, a landlord in Kabul rented 
Mohammed Omar, the leader of the a house to an American TV network. 
Taliban, had offered a $50,000 One problem: he knew there was an 
reward for the death of any Western unexploded 500-Ib. bomb stuck in a 
journalist. Since Tuesday no vehicles _ kitchen closet. The TV crew had already 
have been allowed closer than a moved in when U.N. mine clearers 
quarter mile from the Inter- arrived and found the bomb. That's the 
Continental Hotel in Kabul, where Afghan way. —By Terry McCarthy/Kabul 
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QALA-I-JANGI 


From a ruined 19th century fortress, | 
correspondent ALEX PERRY records iit oe an 


the crushing of a Taliban revolt 
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N AFGHANISTAN, NOTHING IS EVER WHAT IT 
seems. Including surrender. 

On Nov. 24, a bright, warm Saturday, 300 
Taliban soldiers who had fled the American 
bombardment of Kunduz, their last strong- 
hold in the north of Afghanistan, laid down 
their weapons in the desert a few miles to 
the north of Mazar-i-Sharif. They surrendered to 
Northern Alliance General Abdul Rashid Dos- 
tum, who crowed that his forces had achieved a 
“great victory” as the Pows were herded 50 at a 
time onto flatbed trucks. 

Even by the standards of Afghanistan’s war- 
lords, Dostum has an unsavory reputation. In 
earlier episodes of Afghanistan’s wars, he was 
reputed to have killed those of his soldiers who 
broke the rules by tying them to the tracks of his 
tanks. But outside Mazar, his soldiers told their 
prisoners that Dostum wanted to make a gesture 
of reconciliation to help unite Afghanistan’s war- 
ring tribes. Afghan members of the Taliban would 
be free to return to their homes, while foreigners 
would be detained before being handed over to 
the U.N. Dostum didn’t search his prisoners; that __ 
was a mistake, one he would bitterly regret. “If 















TUESDAY 

.. “An Alliance fighter 

a leans on a corpse as he 
fires on Taliban forces 





we had searched them, there would have 
been a fight,” he said Wednesday, sur- 
veying hundreds of dismembered, black- 
ened and crushed bodies. “But perhaps it 
wouldn’t have been as bad as this.” 

The Taliban fighters, many of whom 
were foreigners, were transported from 
the field of surrender to a holding site in 
Qala-i-Jangi, a sprawling 19th century 
prison fortress to the west of Mazar, 
where Dostum stabled his horses. The 
convoy of prisoners had to pass through 
the city center; two weeks before, the 
Taliban had ruled the streets. The prison- 
ers now peered out from under their 
blankets with shell-shocked, bloodshot 
eyes. The people of Mazar stared back at 
them with open hatred. 

Things went wrong almost immedi- 
ately. Once inside Qala-i-Jangi, the Tali- 
ban soldiers were asked to turn out their 
pockets. A prisoner, waiting until Alli- 
ance commander Nadir Ali was near, 
suddenly produced a grenade and pulled 
the pin, killing himself and the comman- 
der. In a similar attack the same night, 
another prisoner killed himself and se- 
nior Hazara commander Saeed Asad. The 
remaining men were led into under- 
ground cells to join scores of 
other captured Taliban fight- 
ers. Despite the grenade at- 
tacks, the Alliance guards 
were not reinforced. 


SUNDAY MORNING 

The next morning, 

two Americans 

went to meet the 

prisoners at Qala-i-Jangi. Their 
mission at the fortress: to identify 

any members of al-Qaeda 

among the prisoners. 

But the Americans didn’t 

conduct the interviews one by 
one—another mistake. Instead, at 
11:15 a.m., the pair—Johnny Micheal 
Spann, 32, one of the cia agents who had 
been active in Afghanistan since the war’s 
beginning, the other identified by col- 
leagues only as “Dave”—were taken to an 
open area outside the cells and a group of 
prisoners brought to meet them. According 
to members of a German television crew 
who were later trapped in the fort with 
Dave, Spann asked the prisoners who 
they were and why they joined the Tal- 
iban. They massed around him. “Why are 
you here?” Spann asked one. “To kill 
you,” came the reply as the man lunged at 
Spann’s neck. Spann drew his pistol and 
shot the man dead. Dave shot another, 


BLOOD AND DUST 


How a revolt of Taliban 
prisoners lasted more 
than three days and 
led to the death of 
hundreds, including 

a young American 
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SATURDAY, NOV. 24 


Around 300 Taliban soldiers are 

brought to the Qala-i-Jangi fortress 
to be held with scores of other Taliban 
prisoners in underground cells 


11:15 a.m. CIA agent Johnny Micheal 

Spann attempts to interview the 
prisoners to determine which are from 
al-Qaeda. The prisoners attack him and 
overpower their Northern Alliance guards, 
taking control of the southwest quadrant 


Another American, “Dave,” and 
several journalists take refuge in the 
fortress’s main building 


Some 600 Taliban prisoners raid 

two armories stocked with AK-47s, 
mines, grenades, mortars, rockets and 
other munitions. They exchange fire 
with Northern Alliance soldiers in the 
southeast quadrant 


2 p.m. Nine American special-forces 

troops and six British SAS arrive. 
From atop the gatekeeper's house in the 
southeast quadrant, they call in air strikes 
on the prisoners in the southwest 
quadrant. At 4:05 p.m., the first of several 
air strikes hits. As the sun sets, the fighting 
continues, but lessens through the night 


MONDAY, NOV. 26 


MORNING Northern Alliance soldiers 

establish a new command post on 
the northeast tower of the fortress and 
place a tank on top of it 


10:53 a.m. An errant missile from a 

U.S. air strike hits the north wall. The 
explosion flips the tank and blasts a large 
hole in the fortress wall. Three American 
soldiers are seriously hurt, along with 
many fighters of the Northern Alliance 


MIDNIGHT A U.S. AC-130 gunship 

arrives, spraying the Taliban position 
with cannon and machine-gun fire. Both 
armories are destroyed, one of them 
exploding in a massive fireball 


MORNING The Taliban begin to 

flag, with an estimated 50 surviving 
by slaughtering stable horses for food. 
Northern Alliance soldiers fire on the 
prisoners from positions along the 
parapets and from the west and 
southwest towers. The southwest 
quadrant is littered with dead prisoners, 
and many survivors are holed up in the 
basement of a small building 


A Northern Alliance tank enters the 

southwest quadrant and fires five 
rounds into the row of storehouses to kill 
any remaining prisoners hiding there 





American 
soldiers watch 


an explosion 
inside the fort 


then grabbed an AK-47 from an Alliance 
guard and opened fire. According to 
eyewitness accounts given to the German 
team, the Taliban fighters launched 
themselves at Spann, scrabbling at his 
flesh with their hands, kicking and beat- 
ing him. Spann killed two more with his 
pistol before he disappeared under the 
crush. An Alabaman with a wife and three 
children, Spann became the first Amer- 
ican to die in combat in Afghanistan. 
The Taliban then overpowered the 
Alliance guards, killing them with their 
own weapons. Dave mowed down three 
more Taliban, then sprinted to the main 
building along the north wall, where two 
Red Cross workers had just begun a 
meeting with the prison governor. “He 
burst in and told us to get out of there,” 
says Simon Brooks, a Briton and a Red 
Cross staff member. “He was really shak- 
en up. He said there were 20 dead 
Northern Alliance guys, and the Taliban 


were taking control of the fort.” As Dave | 


stayed behind to try to rescue Spann, the 
two Red Cross workers climbed up to 
the fort’s parapet, hoisted themselves 
over the wall and slid 60 ft. down the 
other side. Meanwhile, the firing had 
alerted a pair of TV crews. They too ran 







to the main building; there they found 
Dave and were pinned down in the en- 
suing fire fight. 

A few hundred yards to the south, in 
the prison block, the Taliban freed its 
comrades. Three escaped through a 
drain under the southern wall; all were 
soon shot by Alliance soldiers outside the 
fort. The Taliban fighters, trapped in 
the southwestern quarter of the fort, 
stormed a nearby armory, making off 
with AK-47s, grenades, mines, rocket 
launchers, mortars and ammunition. Al- 
liance soldiers held on to the southeast- 
ern corner, which included an arched 
gateway, a courtyard and the gatekeeper’s 
house. Other fighters took positions on 
the north wall and the roof of the main 
building. A vicious exchange of fire across 
the grassy parade ground followed. Two 
Alliance tanks along the north wall start- 
ed firing into the Taliban area. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON At 2 p.m. two 
minivans and a pair of open-sided white 
Land Rovers mounted with machine 
guns pulled up outside the fortress 
gates. From the minivans jumped nine 
American special-operations men wear- 
ing wraparound sunglasses and baseball 
caps and carrying snub-nosed M-4 auto- 
matic rifles. The Land Rovers disgorged 


six British SAS soldiers armed with M-16s 
and dressed in jeans, sweaters, Afghan 
scarves and pakuls, the distinctive 
woolen hats of the Afghan mujahedin. 
The Americans and British quickly con- 
vened a conference with the Alliance 
leaders. “I want satcom [satellite com- 
munications] and JDAMs [guided muni- 
tions],” said the American commander. 
“Tell them there will be six or seven 
buildings in a line in the southwest half. 
If they can hit that, then that would kill 
a whole lot of these motherf__.” 

A bearded American in a Harley- 
Davidson cap and mirrored sunglasses 
raised Dave on the radio. “Shit ... shit ... 
O.K. ... Shit ... O.K. Hold on, buddy, 
we're coming to get you,” he said. Then, 
cutting the radio, he turned to his com- 
mander: “Mike is MIA. They've taken his 
gun and his ammo. We have another guy. 
He managed to kill two of them with his 
pistol, but he’s holed up in the north side 
with no ammo.” As a hurried discussion 
of tactics began, Harley-Davidson went 
back to his radio. Then he cut in: “Shit. 
Let's stop f__ing around and get in 
there.” Pointing to the sky, he added, 
“Tell those guys to stop scratching their 
balls and fly.” 

Outside the fort, Alliance soldiers 
began pouring out of the northeast battle- 
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ments, skidding over the walls and down 
the ramparts. The wounded 
whisked away in commandeered taxis. A 
fire fight raged through the afternoon. 
Two American fighter planes began cir- 
cling the area. Inside, TIME’s translator, 
Nagidullah Quraishi, was ordered to the 
gatekeeper’s roof and told to translate 
conversations between the Western sol- 
and their Afghan allies. Alliance 
General Majid Rozi told the Americans 
and the British that a white single-story 
building inside the Taliban area needed to 
be hit, and the visitors proceeded to spot 
the target for the planes far above. “Thun- 
der, Ranger,” said the American radio op- 
erator, speaking to the airplanes above. 
“The coordinates are: north 3639984, east 
06658945, elevation 1,299 ft.” He turned 
Four minutes.” 


were 


diers 


to his comrades. “ 
“Three minutes.” 
“Two minutes.” 
“Thirty seconds.” 
“Fifteen seconds.” From the sky, a 

appeared, 

zeroing in on its target a hundred yards 


great, arrow-shaped missile 


away and sounding like a car decelerat- 
ing in high gear. The spotters lay flat. 
Alliance commanders and 
crouched against the door leading to the 
roof. The missile hit at 4:05 p.m. For a 


soldiers 


split second, as the concussive sound 
waves radiated outward, lungs emptied. 
Shrapnel whistled by. Then Alliance sol- 
diers burst into applause. A U.S. soldier 
picked up a fallen piece of metal. “Sou- 
venir,” he said, grinning. Six more strikes 
British SAS com- 
mander re-established contact with 
Dave, still penned in with the TV crews. 
The SAS soldier told the Alliance com- 
mander that after two more strikes, his 
men should fire all their weapons. “Our 
guy is going to try to make a break for it,” 
said the Briton. The conversation turned 
to Spann. “From what I understand, he 


was already gone before we got here,” 


followed before the 


said an American. 
“Three minutes,” said the SAS guy. 
30 seconds.” Everyone 
crouched once against the wall. 
Again a glistening white arrow screamed 
down, 


“Two minutes ... 
more 


again the split-second blackout. 
“One more,” said the SAS man 

MONDAY The American and British teams 
stayed in position overnight. Fighting 
was constant, red tracers shooting off into 
Mazar city. Sometime after dark, Dave 
and the journalists escaped over the north 
wall. “He just climbed over and hitched 


a ride into town,” a special-operations 


DEATH a 


YOUNG 


AMERICAN 


Inside the CIA's Covert Forces 


n the town of Winfield, Ala., where 

everybody knows everybody and 

flags have flown proudly since 

Sept. 11, folks remember Johnny 
Micheal Spann as a polite kid who 
Studied hard, played football for the Win- 
field High Pirates and didn't draw atten- 
tion to himself. But there was one secret 
he would share with anyone who would 
listen. As football practice began one 
day, his coach, Joe Hubbert, asked him, 
“What do you want to be in your life?” 
“| want to be involved in the FBI or CIA,” 
Hubbert recalls the teenager's telling 
him intently. “That's my goal.” 

Mike Spann realized his dream. 

After a stint as a Marine Corps artillery 
officer, Spann joined the CIA two years 


ago. Last October the rookie covert 
officer packed off to Afghanistan, 
where he roamed the country in Afghan 
garb. In a prison near Mazar-i-Sharif, 
the adventure ended tragically when 
Spann, 32, and a colleague identified 
only as “Dave” were overpowered by 
prisoners they were interrogating and 
Spann was killed. 

He was “an American hero,” 
proclaimed CIA Director George Tenet, 
who enraged some agency graybeards 
by revealing the identity of not only the 
spy but also his family. The CIA, which 
is under fire for failing to anticipate the 
Sept. 11 attacks, had publicly named 
only 43 of the 78 other officers who 
have died in the line of duty. Tenet, 
however, decided to acknowledge 
Spann's death after press reports 
circulated that a CIA agent had died. 

Spann was part of a secretive 
paramilitary unit of the CIA, a special- 
operations group of several hundred 
covert commandos skilled in 
sabotage, collecting intelligence in war 
zones and training foreign guerrillas. 
During the Vietnam War, the CIA had 
as many as 500 paramilitary officers 


organizing counterguerrilla operations 
in Southeast Asia. But after Vietnam 
and the scandals of the 1970s, when 
the agency was accused of being 
involved in torture and assassinations, 
the paramilitary force was practically 
disbanded. Traditional CIA intelligence 
officers, who prowled diplomatic 
cocktail circuits and hired foreign 
agents to do their spying, looked down 
on the remaining “knuckle draggers,” as 
they derisively called the SOG 
operatives. When the agency needed 
paramilitary experts for its covert 
operations against the Soviets in 
Afghanistan or for training contra rebels 
in Nicaragua in the 1980s, it borrowed 
Army Green Berets or Navy SEALs or 
hired retired 
commandos on 
contract. 

In the past two 
years, however, 
Tenet has 
enlarged the CIA's 
paramilitary force. 
The SOG is divided 
into ground, 
maritime and air 
branches that 
have light arms, 
surveillance gear, 
riverboats and 
small planes. And 
since Sept. 11, 
intelligence 
sources tell TIME, the agency has been 
on a hiring binge and has spent tens of 
millions of dollars on extra hardware. 
More than a hundred CIA operatives are 
now in Afghanistan, collecting 
intelligence on Osama bin Laden and 
urging warlords to turn against the 
Taliban. For the worldwide war against 
terrorism, “the CIA is practically 
creating its own army, navy and air 
force,” says an intelligence source. 

That leaves Pentagon officers 
uneasy. Will a beefed-up CIA 
paramilitary force duplicate what the 
military's 40,000 special-ops 
commandos already do? Some soldiers 
complain that the CIA's spies in 
Afghanistan still don't like to share the 
intelligence they gather. (The agency 
denies the allegation.) But President 
Bush knows the war against terrorism 
must be waged covertly, so he has 
allowed the CIA to throw everything at it. 
Spann’'s father Johnny recalls that his 
son once said, “Someone's got to do 
the things that no one else wants to 
do.” And sometimes, those who make 
that choice will pay the ultimate price 
for it. —By Douglas Waller/Washington 


SPECIAL OPS 
CIA operative 
Mike Spann, 
above, died 
while he and a 
colleague 
interrogated 
prisoners 
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soldier later explained. “The first thing we 
have to do now is get our other guy out.” 

By Monday morning the Alliance had 
established a new command post at the 
northeast tower on top of what an Ameri- 


can commander described as “10 tons of 


munitions, rockets, mortars, the works.” A 
tank was driven onto the tower. From 
his seat on the garrison roof, commander 
Mohammed Akbar guided mortar and 
tank fire to Taliban positions in the 
southwest. “Excellent—right on the nose!” 
he shouted, as bullets from Taliban 
snipers whizzed just over his head, Then 
came the next mistake. 


The Northern | = 4 
Alliance mounts gta artis 
an attack git 


Around 10 a.m. four more special- 
operations soldiers and eight men from 
the 10th Mountain Division arrived at a 
position about 300 yds. outside the fort to 
the northeast. Inside the fort, bomb spot- 
ters were preparing three more strikes. A 
pilot circled overhead, radioing instruc- 
tions to the spotters, his voice clearly au- 
dible on handsets held by the soldiers 
posted outside the fort. “Be advised,” he 
said to the soldiers in the fort, “you are 
dangerously close, You are about a hun- 
dred yards away from the target.” “I think 
we're perhaps a little too close,” came the 
spotter’s reply. “But we have to be, to get 
the laser on the target.” Pause. Bomb spot- 
ter: “We are about ready to pull back.” Pi- 
lot: “We are about to release.” Spotter: 
“Roger.” Spotter: “Be advised we have 
new coordinates: north 3639996, east 
06658866.” Pilot: “Good. Copy.” Spotter: 
“Mitch and Siberson are making their 


run now.” Spotter again: “Two minutes.” 

At 10:53 a.m. the missile slammed into 
the north wall, perhaps 10 yds. from the 
Alliance’s command center in the north- 
east tower. Much more powerful than 
previous strikes, it sent clouds of dust hun- 
dreds of feet into the air. “No, no!” Al- 
liance commander Olim Razum yelled at 
the 10th Mountain soldiers. “This is the 
wrong place! Tell them to cut it!” A special- 
operations man glanced up at the cloud 
and shouted, “Incoming shrapnel—get 
down!” As the dust cloud cleared, a U- 
shaped hole the size of a small swim- 
ming pool appeared in the wall next to 
the northeast tower. The tank had flipped 
onto its back, its gun turret blown off. Al- 







liance soldiers, bleeding, coated in dust, 
began sliding down the side of the fort 
and staggering across the surrounding 
cotton fields. “It missed,” said a soldier 
named Afiz, blood dripping from his eyes 
and ears. “I don’t know where my friends 
are.” From under the fort’s entrance 
arch, SAS and American soldiers emerged 
choking and spitting. “We have one 
down, semiconscious, no external 
bleeding,” a radio crackled. “We have 
men down,” a special-operations soldier 
told TIME. “Get out of here. Please.” 
Within 20 min., the casualties and 
walking wounded were loaded into sev- 
en jeeps and minibuses, which sped off 
to the U.S. base. Nine men were airlifted 
out. Nik Mohammed, 24, an Alliance sol- 
dier on the northeast tower at the time of 
the strike, said he helped pull three uni- 
formed soldiers he believed to be Amer- 
icans from the rubble of the collapsed 





wall and claimed that two of them were 
dead. On Tuesday the Pentagon said that 
there had been no military deaths but 
that five U.S. service members had been 
seriously injured and had been evacuat- 
ed to Landstuhl Regional Medical Cen- 
ter in Germany. Four British soldiers 
were also reported wounded over the 
previous 22 hours, one seriously, though 
British officials—who never comment on 
the SAS—will not confirm that they were 
wounded at Qala-i-Jangi. On the Al- 
liance side, there were said to be as many 
as 30 dead and 50 injured. 

At 4:50 p.m. a small group of special- 
operations soldiers returned. Dave was 
with them. He climbed up the northeast 
tower to confer with Alliance Gen- 
eral Rozi. “You don’t want to leave 
here tonight,” an American soldier 
told Time, checking his night-vision 
goggles. “There’s going to be quite 
a show.” The soldier used a re- 
porter’s satellite phone to call his 
wife and tell her he might be on the 
TV news that night—“Tape it all 
day, will you? O.K. Love you, babe.” 
At midnight an American AC-130 
gunship began lazily circling Qala- 
i-Jangi. It flew five times over the 
same spot, spraying the southern 
end of the fort with a golden stream 
of fire. Later a massive ball of flame 
lifted up from the fort, kicking off a 
fireworks display as mortar rounds 
and ammunition belts fired off into 
the night sky. Explosions sounded 
through the night; the blast blew 
open doors 10 miles away. 








TUESDAY By the next morning the 
surviving Taliban troops were be- 
ginning to flag; Rozi estimated that 
there were only about 50 survivors from 
the original 600 or so in the fort and that 
they had no water or ammunition left. 
Their only food was horsemeat from Dos- 
tum’s cavalry. A fighter who had escaped 
during the night was caught by local res- 
idents and hanged from a tree. Alliance 
forces were so confident of victory that 
at one frontline position, three shared a 
powerful joint of hashish. Others tucked 
into peanut butter and jelly from the 
American food drops. At 10 a.m. a group 
of 17 special-operations and SAS men 
returned to the gatekeeper’s house. 
Harley-Davidson was there, along with 
Dave, who was wearing a black shalwar 
kameez (the traditional Afghan pants 
and long shirt) and carrying an AK-47. 
After talking to Rozi, Dave told his men, 
“We're going to close in on these guys 
pretty hard. The one thing the general 
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said to watch out for is a mortar still op- 
erating in there.” 

At 10:50 a.m. U.S. and British troops 
positioned themselves along the parapets 
to the east of the Taliban compound. “Did 
you see the show last night?” one asked 
TIME, grinning. “We watched for two 
hours. Really something.” Around 100 Al- 
liance soldiers scaled the southwest tow- 
er and lay down along the walls, firing on 
the Taliban below. Others manned the 
western tower. Before long, wounded 
and dead Alliance soldiers were being fer- 
ried through the gates. A U.S. soldier ran 
back to greet an SAS comrade who had 
felt the full force of Monday’s air strike. 
“How’s your hearing today?” he bellowed 
Pause. “I said, ‘How’s your hearing?’ ” 

By 1:25 p.m. from the southwest tow- 
er, commander Akbar estimated Taliban 
strength at “1k” men. On the field below 
lay hundreds of dead and dying. Two em- 
braced in death. Alliance soldiers stepped 
gingerly over the bodies. Some of the 
dead had their hands bound, and Alliance 
soldiers used scissors to snip off the 
strings. At 2:10 p.m. Akbar decided all the 
Taliban fighters were dead and walked 
down onto the field. His men, by now 
plainly spooked by the suicidal bravery of 
the Taliban, had to be forced to break cov- 
er. One wounded Taliban soldier, lying 
in the long grass, was shot to pieces. Al- 





. 


liance soldiers started looting, taking 
guns and ammunition and rifling the 
pockets of the dead for money, pens and 
cigarettes. The Taliban’s new-looking 
sneakers were a particular target. With- 
in minutes, the Alliance fighters had 
thrown away their shoes and yanked the 
sneakers from the cold, gray feet of the 


Taliban dead. The bloated carcasses of 


30 horses, with entrails spilling, added a 
thick stench to the smoke and gunpow- 
der. All the dead were described by the 
Alliance as “terrorists” and “dangerous 
foreigners.” “I killed four Chechens, 
four,” said Mohammed Yasin excitedly. 
“I can show you the bodies.” The occa- 
sional explosion from the smoldering 
arms depot sent Alliance men scamper- 
ing across the field, hurdling bodies as 
they ran for cover. 

In a basement under one pock- 
marked house, five Taliban fighters were 
trapped alive. Grenades were thrown in 
the tiny windows and AK-47s fired after 
them. With Alliance soldiers too afraid to 
enter the stables, a tank was brought in, 
crushing bodies under its tracks before 
firing five rounds into the block. In a 
ditch on the main parade ground, a 
young Taliban fighter, lying sprawled on 
his side, was still breathing. An Alliance 
soldier dropped a rock on his head. A few 
yards away lay a bloodied prayer book. 

Even in the heat of battle, warriors 
can be rational; few fight to the death. But 










the Taliban at Qala-i-Jangi truly did, and 
beyond it. Spann’s body, recovered by a 
special-operations squad, had been booby- 
trapped; a grenade had been hidden un- 
der the corpse of a Taliban fighter that lay 
on top of the American. As late as Thurs- 
day, those removing bodies were still tak- 
ing fire from Taliban fighters who had 
somehow survived in the basements un- 
derneath the fort. On Saturday the base- 
ments were flooded; Northern Alliance 
observers expected perhaps five or six 
surviving Taliban to come out. In fact, at 
11 a.m. no fewer than 86 filthy and hun- 
gry prisoners emerged; they were given 
bananas, apples and pomegranates, cloth- 
ing and shoes, Three trucks took the 
wounded away. One of the 86 told Al- 
liance fighters he was an American. The 
20-year-old, who had been wounded in 
the leg, said he was from Washington. 
He would not give his name but said he 
was a convert to Islam who had come to 
Afghanistan—after a spell at a madrasah 
in Pakistan—to help the Taliban build a 
perfect Islamic government. 

The battle was finally over. It had 
ended as it started, with a surrender. And 
its story held within its chapters a brutal 
lesson. The war against terrorism, they 
like to say, is a new form of war. But at 
Qala-i-Jangi, as the blood of horses and 
dead young men snaked into the dust, the 
oldest form of war imaginable seemed to 
have made a cruel and bitter return. @ 
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Alliance fighters 


loot the bodies 
of the Taliban 
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Arab media have moderated their anti-U.S. 
vitriol. But the propaganda war is far from won 


By JOHN CLOUD 


ONALD RUMSFELD IS THE KIND OF 

guy who takes no prisoners. Liter- 

ally. A couple of weeks ago, Rums- 

feld said at a press conference that 
the U.S. military was not “in the position 
to have people surrender to us. If people 
try to, we are declining.” Rumsfeld 
added that the U.S. did not have enough 
forces on the ground to accept prisoners 
and that the Northern Alliance should 
“make their own judgments on that.” 
Most U.S. journalists seemed satisfied 
with the explanation. When CNN anchor 
Judy Woodruff came back on the screen 








| after the press conference, she did not 


mention the no-surrender rule in her 
summary. The next day the New York 
Times and the Washington Post only 
briefly noted it. 

News consumers in Arab and Mus- 
lim nations, however, got an earful 
about it. In newspapers and on TV in 
many predominantly Islamic nations, 
Rumsfeld’s “declining” of surrenders 
was seen as a barbaric order to kill any- 
one with a white flag. Al-Hayat, a Saudi- 
owned paper read by Muslims around 


SOUL SEARCHING Bin Laden posters 
aren't selling as they used to, and the 
Taliban is now getting some bad press 








the globe, said Rumsfeld uttered the 
words with a “coldness that makes the 
hearts of legal experts shiver.” Pundits 
on al-Jazeera, the 24-hr. views-and- 
news channel based in Qatar, asserted 
that Northern Alliance troops were 
mostly shooting those from Arab nations 
who had gone to help the Taliban. 
Though Rumsfeld clearly said he op- 


| posed such executions, it seemed to 


many Arab journalists that he was im- 
plicitly condoning them. Charged Ab- 
delbari Atwan in the London-based al- 
Quds al-Arabi: “This is racist hatred in 
its ugliest form.” 

In other words, the Afghan war that 
Arabs and Muslims are seeing and reading 
about isn’t the one on ABC or in the pages 
of USA Today. Al-Jazeera reporters rou- 
tinely say the U.S. is fighting a war on 
“what it calls terror.” Most Americans saw 
scenes of joy in the streets of Kabul after 
the Taliban fled last month. But Dawn, 
the respected English-language newspa- 
per in Pakistan, published an editorial 
that mentioned the discarded beards and 
burkas but dwelled more heavily on the 
“fury and vengeance” of Northern Al- 
liance troops. 

And that’s a paper considered friend- 
ly to the U.S.-led coalition. Pakistan’s 
Urdu-language papers, Jang and Nawa-i- 
Waqt, have largely adopted a blame-the- 
victim approach to Sept. 11. “They regu- 


larly point out why some people are angry 
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SOMEWHERE IN AFGHANISTAN... 


at America,” says Riaz Ahmad, founder of | 


the Pakistani American Congress. “They 
regularly remind everybody that if you 
solve the Israel-Palestine issue, those 
killings would stop.” 

Many Arab newsmen agree. They say 
the bitterness that the U.S. has sown with 
its policy toward Israel has intensified be- 
cause of the civilian casualties in Afghani- 
stan. Two weeks ago, Yasser Abu Hilalah 
charged in the Jordanian daily al-Rai that 
the Americans are ignoring war crimes 
committed by the Northern Alliance. 
“The U.S. has lost the propaganda war,” 
Abu Hilalah concluded. 

But since the Taliban’s virtual de- 
feat, many Arab and Muslim media out- 
lets have had to re-evaluate at least some 
of their negative coverage of the U.S. 
The quickest change has appeared in 
stories about the military: Arab and 
Muslim journalists can no longer claim 
that the U.S. lacks the strength and re- 
solve to beat the Taliban. Historical par- 
allels to the failed British and Russian 
campaigns in Afghanistan have van- 
ished. Anti-U.S. rhetoric has particular- 
ly dulled in Pakistan, where a columnist 
for the Karachi News International 
wrote last week that “the unraveling of 
the self-styled Islamic State [Afghani- 
stan], the only one of its kind in the Mus- 
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Though most cartoonists 
in the Arab world opposed the U.S. 
bombing, they have started to criticize 
bin Laden. This Arab News drawing 
shows him summoning a nuclear threat 


lim world, took only seven weeks. The 
fabric woven with only one strand, reli- 
gious fervor, could not withstand the 
pressure of modern technology.” For its 
part, al-Jazeera had repeatedly promot- 
ed the Taliban’s military prowess. While 
the network still relentlessly airs stories 
about the plight of Afghan refugees, it 
recently showed a program that de- 
nounced the Taliban’s extremism and 
gender oppression. 

Some Arab commentators have also 
recently questioned the unofficial in- 
volvement of thousands of Arabs in the 
Afghan wars. “The time has come to let 
Afghanistan be,” wrote Shafik Nazim al- 
Ghabra in the Kuwaiti daily al-Ra’i al- 


Aam on Nov. 23. “The time has come to 


stop exporting the Arab world’s prob- 
lems to neighboring societies.” That pa- 
per has been critical of the Taliban from 
the start, but al-Ghabra’s article was par- 
ticularly bitter. Other Muslim journal- 
ists have written articles in the past few 


weeks about the misinterpretations of 


the Koran that led some of those Arabs to 
join the Taliban in the first place. 
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But if the intellectuals have paused to 


soul search, surely the Arab masses are : 


still shouting out there on that fabled Arab 
street? Not quite. Last month, former U.S. 





| ambassador to Israel and current Brook- 2 


ings Institution senior fellow Martin In- 
dyk declared that “the Arab street has, for 
all intents and purposes, been quiet.” His 
office has tallied the number of demon- 
strations in the Arab world since the U.S. 
began bombing Afghanistan; there were 
nine that first week and only a few after- 
ward. That maddened street now seems 
more like an overgrown footpath. 

To be sure, these shifts in the Mus- 
lim media and public opinion have been 
subtle. Even with many Afghans rejoic- 
ing in recent weeks, “there is no love af- 
fair with the U.S.,” says Fawaz Gerges, 
author of America and Political Islam 
“Suspicion still runs very deep in most 
Arab countries about America’s war 
aims.” Many Muslim commentators are 
still exercised about U.S. policy toward 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. “If the 
U.S. decides to go after other Arab or 
Muslim countries,” Gerges _ predicts, 
“there will be a major outcry.” Despite 
the recent calm, in other words, the U.S. 
still has a long way to go in the propa- 
ganda war. —With reporting by Amany 
Radwan/Cairo and Nadia Mustafa/New York 
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As Enron crashes, 
angry workers and 
shareholders ask, 
Where were the 
firm’s directors? 
The regulators? 
The stock analysts? 


5LAS5 48> O45 Enron's gleami 
Houston headquarters and the firm’s 
Henry Hub gas pipeline in L 


CHARLIE SANCHEZ 
was working at his 
computer in the 
eight-man office of 
Houston-based ener- 
gy market managers 
Gelber & Associ- 
ates last Wednesday 
when the quotes for natural-gas futures 
went blank. Then West Coast spot prices 
for gas vanished. One by one the handful of 
markets that update continuously on his 
screen darkened like spent light bulbs. 
“Within a minute the screen was blank,” 
recalls Sanchez. There was nothing wrong 
with his PC. But there was something ter- 
ribly wrong with the company that man- 
aged all those quotes: the brash energy- 
trading giant called Enron. 
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After weeks of escalating financial 
troubles, business had effectively collapsed 
in many of Enron’s most important mar- 
kets. Only months earlier, Enron was con- 
sidered one of the most innovative U.S. 
companies, having brought new-economy 
tools such as Internet trading and sophisti- 
cated hedging strategies to the old business 


of matching producers and consumers of 


electricity, oil, natural gas—and eventually 
some 800 other commodities and services. 
Its operations directly or indirectly touch 
almost every American home and business. 

Enron’s immolation—sparked by slump- 
ing energy prices, dubious accounting and 
trading practices and piles of debt—sur- 
prised just about everyone from regulators 
to investors to thousands of soon-to-be-job- 
less Enron employees. Now, as the company 
prepares to file for bankruptcy protection 
in the U.S., probably this week, huge ques- 
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tions loom as to how widespread the damage = 
will be, who is to blame and what is going to = 
be done about it. r 

No fraud or other illegal behavior has * 
been proved—though those issues will be < 
examined in a spate of lawsuits, congres- 
sional hearings and an investigation by = 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
This much seems clear: what went wrong 
was not Enron’s business plan—which oth- 
er firms are already emulating. Rather, En- 
ron’s fatal flaw was management hubris, 
tacitly encouraged by board members, reg- 
ulators, politicians and stock analysts— 
many with financial ties to Enron—who 
looked the other way as warning lights be- 
gan to flash, Feeling it could do no wrong, 
the company too often pursued unprof- 
itable markets, obscured the costs and stiff- 


| armed anyone who asked for an explanation. 


It began taking sides in complicated trades 





instead of simply matching buyers and sell- 
ers, and its hedges then backfired. 

Enron shareholders, including large 
mutual funds and pension funds, took a 
nasty hit as the stock lost 99% of its value 
over the past year, dropping to 26¢ at Fri- 
day’s market close. The Alliance Capital 
family of mutual funds doubled down on its 
Enron stake this summer as the energy 
company’s share value dropped from $49 
to $27, according to filings at the sec. Al- 
liance declined to comment on whether it 
has sold any of the 43 million Enron shares 
it owned as of Sept. 30. 

Enron’s 401(k) plan, available to its 
21,000 employees and loaded with the 
company’s stock, has been devastated. The 
company owes banks billions of dollars. 
Payment of those loans is in doubt, as is 
payment on hundreds of millions of dollars 
in obligations to Enron’s trading partners. 


WHO ELSE GETS HURT? 


The slide in Enron's stock has hit mil- 
lions of Americans who are indirectly 
exposed to the company’s fortunes. 


WIUTUAL FUNDS Alliance Capital, which 
nearly doubled its Enron stake this summer 
as the stock price slid from $49 to $27, 
hasn't said whether it unloaded any of the 
43 million shares it owned as of Sept. 30. 
Janus had 41 million Enron shares as of 
that date but has dumped them. Putnam 


Says it began selling most of its 23 million 
shares in late October 


HANKS J.P. Morgan Chase and Citigroup 
stand to lose about $500 million and $400 
million, respectively, in noncollateralized 
loans and other unsecured Enron deals. 
STATE PENSION FUNDS Enron’s 
meltdown has cost Ohio's state pension 
fund $69 million; New York's, $60 million; 
and California's, $45 million. Fortunately, 
pension checks won't reflect the losses. 





But those losses appear to be sufficiently 
spread out to make a wider financial crisis 
unlikely. There’s been no talk of a bailout 
like the one in 1998 for the failed hedge 
fund Long Term Capital Management. 
And so far, energy prices are stable—good 
news for consumers heading into winter. 
Still, there’s a search for accountability, 
to make sure nothing like this happens 
again. John Dingell, ranking member of 
the House Energy Committee, said it best: 
“Where was the sec? Where was the Fi- 
nancial Accounting Standards Board? 
Where was Enron’s audit committee? 
Where were the accountants? Where were 
the lawyers? Where were the investment 
bankers? Where were the analysts? Where 
was common sense?” Byron Wien, an in- 
vestment strategist at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter, says, “This is an indictment 
of a lot of different things, from the debt- 
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') CHA" GE Jeff Skilling, left, who departed in August, was Enron's visionary, and CEO Ken Lay gave him plenty of room to operate 


rating agencies to bank lending practices.” 
There have been warnings in the ac- 
counting abuses revealed by smaller cor- | 
porate blowups in recent years, including | 
appliance maker Sunbeam in 1998 and 
travel-services firm CUC International after 
it became Cendant in a 1997 merger. But 
Enron fell much harder and faster. Its stock 
had nearly tripled in two years, to $90 in Au- 
gust 2000. It booked sales of more than $100 
billion last year, seventh on the FORTUNE 
500. Its chairman, Kenneth Lay, 59, was a 
celebrity in Houston, a pillar of civic and 
charitable causes. An early financial sup- 
porter and confidant of George W. Bush, Lay 
was the only energy executive to be invited 
for a one-on-one with Dick Cheney when 
the Vice President was framing the Admin- 
istration’s energy policy. Enron led the en- 
ergy industry in 1999-2000 campaign con- 
tributions, giving both parties—but mostly 
Bush and the G.o.p.—$2.3 million overall, 
nearly twice as much as Exxon-Mobil, ac- 
cording to the Center for Responsive Politics. 
Just 10 years ago, Enron was a stodgy 
pipeline company, generating 85% of its 


— ne INTEREST? 


JOHN MENDELSOHN is 
president of a cancer clinic 
given about $600,000 by 
Enron and CEO Lay 


s. 


WENDY er directs a 
program at George Mason 
University that has received 
$50,000 since 1996 


revenue through the transmission of natur- 
al gas. By this year, although the company 
still controls 30,000 miles of pipeline, 80% 
of its revenue was generated on trading 
screens. Enron made markets in every- 
thing from energy to paper to broadband 
capacity. Says Peter Fusaro, president of 
Global Change Associates, a consultancy 
that has studied Enron: “They tried to 
commoditize everything.” 

And they were well on their way. Be- 
fore resigning in August, Enron’s hard- 
charging chief operating officer, Jeff 
Skilling, was using supercomputers and 
fiber-optic cable to operate a global trading 
grid. The ultimate goal was never to touch 
another cubic foot of natural gas, yet to 
make billions by trading it. By 1998 
Skilling’s vision was taking shape, and he 
had become Lay’s heir apparent. 

Enron’s headquarters in Houston exud- 
ed success. The garage housed Ferraris and 
Porsches, and the company’s sky- 
scraper was going up next door. But Skilling 
made a huge mistake. Enron, already sad- 
dled with about $5 billion in money-losing 


new 





investments from utilities around the world, 
borrowed $1 billion more in the past three 
years to get into the business of trading data- 
transmission capacity on fiber-optic cables. 

To minimize the impact of this debt on 
Enron’s financial statements, Enron insid- 
ers say, Skilling and chief financial officer 
Andrew Fastow created complicated pri- 
vate partnerships that did business with 
Enron but whose finances were not subject 
to much scrutiny. When these partnerships 
first began to come under the microscope 
three months ago, Enron was unwilling to 
explain them fully. In August, Lay, who is 
paid to look out for shareholder interests, 
told the New York Times, “I just can’t help 
you on that ... You're getting way over my 
head.” An Enron spokesperson says the 
remark was taken out of context. 

In the face of confusion about Enron’s fi- 
nances, investors began to flee the compa- 
ny’s stock. Rating agencies downgraded 
their assessments of the safety of Enron’s 
bonds, Those moves caused lenders to de- 
mand immediate payment of hundreds of 


millions of dollars in debt. And those who 


Enron made generous payments to its directors and institutions linked to them, reports 
Bloomberg News. Some say the directors failed to ask tough questions of management 


LORD JOHN WAKEHAM, a 
former parliamentarian, 
got $72,000 in Enron 
consulting fees in 2000 


CHARLES 
LEMAISTRE for 18 
years ran the cancer 
clinic now headed 
by Mendelsohn. 
LeMaistre now runs 
Enron’s compen- 
sation committee 


ANDREW FASTOW 
was fired as CFO on 
Oct. 24 for doing 
business with Enron 
partners who were 
supposed to be 
independent of the 
company 


JOHN URQUHART 
a former General 
Electric executive 
and Enron board 
member until May, 
made nearly 
$200,000 a year 
consulting for Enron 


ROBERT BELFER 
holds more Enron 
shares than any 
other individual. His 
oil and gas firm did 
more than $30 
million in business 
with Enron in 2000 
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had traded with Enron became reluctant to 
continue, for fear they would not be repaid. 

Losing business, Enron executives 
tried to sell the company to competitor 
Dynegy, but that deal fell apart last week. 
The death blow came on Nov. 19 ina filing 
by Enron with the sec, detailing $690 mil- 
lion in debt that had to be paid almost im- 


mediately. Enron’s stock plunged. “We | 


were renegotiating daily because every 
time I turned around their stock price was 
falling,” Chuck Watson, CEO of Dynegy, 
told Time. “It got to the point where there 
was hardly any equity left in the business.” 
Says a source close to Lay: “The Greeks 
would have loved this story. It’s got hubris, 
ambition and a great disaster at the end.” 

That disaster falls on many shoulders. 
Washington policymakers must determine 
how to better regulate an obviously under- 
supervised energy-trading market—but 
without creating so much red tape and un- 
certainty that they choke off development 
of new wells, pipelines and power plants. 
“Our committee is keenly aware of the 
need for enhanced oversight,” says Senator 
Jeff Bingaman, the New Mexico Democrat 
who chairs the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee and has called for 
hearings on the Enron debacle. 

Another stage in this drama is the im- 
pact on the administration of 401(k) retire- 
ment plans. Bobbie and Jerry Dotson are 
Enron employees who live in Baker, Fla. 
They lost most of their life savings of $1.5 
million when Enron’s stock tanked, taking 
down their 401(k) account, which was 
loaded with company shares. Bobbie, 62, 
put in for retirement last month. She had 
anticipated a monthly check of at least $800 


s 


$1.3 BILLION 


Approximate decline in value of Enron 
stock in 401(k) plans held by some 
11,000 employees at the start of 2001 


$56.2 MILLION 


Approximate earnings of three top Enron 
executives through the exercise of stock 
options during 2001 





plus her pension. Now she will consider 
herself lucky to get even the estimated $317 
monthly pension that company officials re- 
cently quoted to her. “We trusted the com- 
pany because we had so many years with 
them,” she says. 

The Dotsons have a familiar problem. 
Many 401(k) plans do not give employees 
the flexibility to diversify properly, and 
even when they do, employees hold a large 
slug of their employer's stock—an average 
of 62% in Enron’s case. In 1996, Senator 
Barbara Boxer, a California Democrat, in- 
troduced a bill that would have required 
that 401(k) plans have no more than 10% of 
assets in the sponsoring company’s stock. 
Firms that offer 401(k) plans lobbied 
against it, and the bill went nowhere. Now, 
“Enron is a call to arms,” says Mike Scar- 
borough, president of Scarborough Group 


ae EE A 


of Annapolis, Md., which advises 401(k) | 


participants. “Corporations need to do 
something about that, or change will get 
forced down their throats.” 

The demise of Enron further tarnished 
the reputations of stock analysts at big bro- 
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Enron's 
traders always had the best 
technology at their fingertips 


kerage firms, who already 
stood accused of urging in- 
vestors to buy the shares of 
troubled companies that did 
business with their firms. 
J.P. Morgan Chase main- 
tained a “long-term buy” 
rating until Nov. 29, when 
the stock closed at 36¢ off its 
2 December 2000 high of 
=< $84.62. The bank has loans 
* out to the company totaling 
$900 million and stood to 
= collect millions of dollars in 
| fees for advising on the 
aborted Dynegy deal. 

Analysts looked the oth- 
er way early last year when 
Enron shares were soaring 
and the company let it be known that it 
might sell shares of stock in its online-trad- 
ing operations. Not wanting to miss a shot 
at the underwriting assignment, analysts 
were reluctant to be tough. “When you 
question them in detail, they get offend- 
ed,” says Brian Youngberg, who recently 
began covering Enron for brokerage Ed- 
ward Jones and began downgrading the 
stock in October. “It’s been their culture 
not to disclose things.” 

Too few analysts asked why Lay and 
Skilling were eager sellers of their personal 
holdings of Enron stock during the first part 
of 2000. Murky accounting should have 
been another red flag. Says Rob Plaza, who 
follows Enron’s stock for Morningstar and 
concedes he might have been more sharp- 
eyed: “If they’re so profitable, why did they 
need all that borrowed money?” 

Lawmakers may bring the hardest 
questioning—and the most trouble—to ac- 
countants and auditors. Arthur Andersen 
occupied an entire floor of Enron’s head- 
quarters, and was paid $54 million to both 
audit and advise the company. That rela- 
tionship and previous impropriety charges 
against Andersen may leave it as exposed as 
Enron to a damaging investigation. “When 
I entered the business, there was an adver- 
sarial relationship between accountants 
and companies, and you had confidence 
in the numbers,” says Morgan Stanley’s 
Wien. “Today the relationship is more col- 
legial, and you can’t have that confidence.” 
And now we know just what a crisis of con- 
fidence can do. —With reporting by 
Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas, Michael Duffy and 
Adam Zagorin/Washington and Frank Gibney Jr., 
Julie Rawe and Eric Roston/New York 
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Just Cloning Around 


ACT'S EXECS Research 
chief Jose Cibelli, president 
Michael West and medical 
director Dr. Robert Lanza 


A biological baby step sparks a political backlash 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 
NYONE WHO SCANNED THE HEAD- 
lines last week might be excused for 
thinking a long-feared biological 
Rubicon had been crossed. Newspa- 
pers across the country, including the Wall 
Street Journal, USA Today, the Los Ange- 
les Times, the Washington Post and the 
New York Times, put the story on the front 
page, and U.S. News & World Report 
splashed it on the cover, proclaiming THE 
FIRST HUMAN CLONE in big, bold type. 
Pro-life politicians were quick to de- 
nounce the experiment. Kansas Senator 
Sam Brownback, a Republican, vowed to 
try to get the Senate to approve a bill before 
Christmas prohibiting human cloning. 
“The use of embryos to clone is wrong,” de- 
clared President George Bush. “We should 
not as a society grow life to destroy it.” 
But a closer look at what researchers 
had actually done makes clear that nobody 
is anywhere near producing tiny carbon 
copies of human beings. Scientists at Ad- 
vanced Cell Technology, a small Massa- 
chusetts biotech firm, only managed to 
grow “embryos” made up of a tiny handful 
of cells—and all those died almost immedi- 
ately. Indeed, says George Seidel, embry- 
ologist at Colorado State University, “in 
terms of their objectives, it was a complete 
2 failure.” 
That may be too harsh. Just getting a 
human embryo started without the union 
of sperm and egg was a feat never before 


achieved. It’s a step, though a small one, in 
a potentially important direction. 

Still, by publishing the results at such an 
early stage—and, perhaps more important, 
by ballyhooing them in the popular press— 
the company may have shot itself in the 
foot. The blast of publicity may win ACT 
bragging rights and pull in much needed 
investment to fuel the company’s research. 
But if the hoopla triggers a harsh anti- 
cloning backlash, it might dash whatever 
hopes ACT had of actually saving lives. 

And that’s really what this kind of 
cloning is about. “Our intention is not to 
clone human beings,” 
insists ACT medical 
director Dr. Robert 
Lanza. Instead, the 
company’s goal is 
to make embryonic 
stem cells, the so- 
called starter cells 
that can turn into 
any sort of body tis- 
sue, from brain 
to bone to blood. In 
theory, stem cells might be used to treat 
any disease in which cell death is a factor: 
diabetes, Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s disease, 
paralysis, stroke and more. And while stem 
cells can be harvested from aborted fe- 
tuses, that source is abhorrent to abortion 
foes—which is one reason President Bush 
declared last summer that only those stem- 
cell lines already in existence could be 
studied with government funds. 
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é¢ln terms of their 
objectives, it was a 


complete failure.’ ” 


—GEORGE SEIDEL 
Colorado State University 





That ban doesn’t affect ACT, which is 
privately funded, but stem cells from abort- 
ed fetuses are problematic in any case. Like 
any foreign tissue, they can trigger rejec- 
tion; ideally, doctors would prefer to get 
stem cells from a patient’s own body. The 
most direct way to do that is through 
cloning, and ACT scientists took the first 
steps in that direction by two different tech- 
niques. In one, they stimulated an unfertil- 
ized egg to begin dividing on its own. In the 
other, they removed the nucleus from a do- 
nated egg and inserted that of an adult—the 
same method used to produce Dolly the 
sheep, the world’s first mammalian clone. 
Though neither technique led to a 
viable embryo, company officials describe 


2| the experiment as a success. “No one has 


ever done this before in any primate,” says 
Lanza, It’s been done with plenty of other 
animals, but, he observes, “when you are 
working with cows or mice, you could 
easily be working with over 1,000 eggs; and 
we generated our results with only a hand- 
ful of human eggs. That’s pretty remark- 
able for a first attempt.” Moreover, says 
Lanza, the potential of stem cells could be 
enormous. “We've already been able to 
turn animal stem cells into cartilage, skin, 
bone, beating heart cells and dopamine- 
producing neurons.” 

There are drawbacks, of course. To 
treat the tens of millions of people who 
might be helped by stem-cell therapy, you 
would need tens of millions of donated 
eggs—a wildly unrealistic number. Indeed, 
say ethicists, the limited supply of eggs 
could restrict therapeutic cloning to the rel- 
atively well off, as is the case with in vitro 
fertilization today. To help a significant 
number of victims, 
scientists may have 
to go beyond cloning 
and find other ways 
to get around the re- 
jection response in 
conventionally pro- 
duced stem cells. 

By week's end 
the political storm 
over ACT's cloning 
baby steps had sub- 
sided. Senate majority leader Tom Daschle 
made clear that the cloning bill would not 
be taken up before Christmas, and Repub- 
lican Arlen Specter, a proponent of stem- 
cell research, vowed he would do whatever 
he could to prevent a ban. But given the 
discomfort the word cloning tends to in- 
spire, companies like ACT may think 
twice before letting a media frenzy get out 
of hand. —Reported by David Bjerklie/New York 
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DEAN'S MACHINE 
Will cities allow it to 
share the sidewalk 


with pedestrians? 


antigravity device. Or, closer to the mark, a 
souped-up scooter, Even the reprobates at 
South Park got into the act, spoofing Ginger 
in a recent episode—the details of which, 
sadly, are unprintable in a family magazine. 

This week the guessing game comes to 
an end as Kamen unveils his baby under its 
official name: Segway. Given the buildup, 
some are bound to be disappointed. (“It 
won't beam you to Mars or turn lead into 
gold,” shrugs Kamen. “So sue me.”) But 
there is no denying that the Segway is an 


engineering marvel. Developed at a cost of 


more than $100 million, Kamen’s vehicle is a 
complex bundle of hardware and software 
that mimics the human body’s ability to 
maintain its balance. Not only does it have no 
brakes, it also has no engine, no throttle, no 
gearshift and no steering wheel. And it can 
carry the average rider for a full day, nonstop, 
on only five cents’ worth of electricity. 
The commercial ambitions of Kamen 
and his team are as advanced as their tech- 
nical virtuosity. By stealing a slice of the 
$300 billion-plus transportation industry, 
Doerr predicts, the Segway Co. will be the 
fastest outfit in history to reach $1 billion in 
sales. To get there, the firm has erected a 
77,000-sq.-ft. factory a few miles from its 


OST: About $8,000 for industrial models; 
consumer versions may cost $3,000 


uu D: 5 m.p.h. to 17 m.p.h., 
depending on settings 


RANGE: About 17 miles per battery 
charge on level ground; decelerating 
or going downhill generates electricity, 
extending its range 


RECHARGE TIME 


One hour of charge 
for two hours of operation 


AYLOAD: Passenger—250 Ibs. 
Cargo—75 Ibs. 


WEIGHT: 65 or 80 Ibs., depending on 
the model 





Manchester, N.H., headquarters that will 
be capable of churning out 40,000 Segways 
a month by the end of next year. 

Kamen’s aspirations are even grander 
than that. He believes the Segway “will be 
to the car what the car was to the horse and 
buggy.” He imagines them everywhere: in 
parks and at Disneyland, on battlefields 
and factory floors, but especially on down- 
town sidewalks from Seattle to Shanghai. 
“Cars are great for going long distances,” 
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Kamen says, “but it makes no sense at all 
for people in cities to use a 4,000-Ib. piece 
of metal to haul their 150-lb. asses around 
town.” In the future he 
will be banished from urban centers to 


envisions, Cars 


make room for millions of “empowered 
pedestrians”—empowered, naturally, by 
Kamen’s brainchild. 

Kamen’s dream of a Segway-saturated 
world won’t come true overnight. In fact, 
ordinary folks won’t be able to buy the ma- 
chines for at least a year, when a consumer 
model is expected to go on sale for about 
$3,000. For now, the first customers to test 
the Segway will be deep-pocketed institu- 
tions such as the U.S. Postal Service and 
General Electric, the National Parks Ser 
vice and Amazon.com—institutions capa- 
ble of shelling out about $8,000 apiece for 
industrial-strength models. And Kamen’s 
dreamworld won't arrive at all unless he 
and his team can navigate the array of ob- 
stacles that are sure to be thrown up by 
competitors and ever cautious regulators 

For the past three months, Kamen has 
allowed TiME behind the veil of secrecy as 
he and his team grappled with the questions 
that they will confront—about everything 
from safety and pricing to the challenges of 


































= ~ INSIDE THE SEGWAY 


launching a product with the country at war How does Dean Kamen's self- patinpeepcbnngvs co-sign ae 

as : acraseidedit iin <6 Pel ate ; “ ” urity e Flat - 
and the economy in recession. Some of their balancing “human transporter thieves. Also sets speed limits 
answers were smooth and assured; others achieve its magic? Using the 


less polished. But one thing was clear. As latest advances in gyros, 


Kamen sees it, all these issues will quickly i d high 2 ~ lies oer hinge a 
. e - > mac , whe 
fade if the question most people ask about | tilt sensors and hig Kill switch 1 mode it’s in and how 
the Segway is “How do I get one?” performance . much battery life is left 
FRED AND GINGER sco aa 
how it works: : 
THE WORLD OF TECHNOLOGY HAS NEVER a >> 
- . — 
been short of eccentrics and obsessives, of ae we 
rich, brilliant oddballs with strange habits - 
and stranger hobbies. But even in this UNDER THE HOOD 7 
crowd, Dean Kamen stands out. The 50- “Sisterboards” A pair of circuit boards sends 
year-old son of a comic-book artist. he is commands to the motors based on input from 1 eel & 
a college dropout, a self-taught physicist sensors. If one fails, the other can function by itself peas enacts be 
< t 29 Seats 2 P single axle 
and mechanical engineer with a handful : gives Segway 
of honorary doctorates, a multimillionaire > something no other 


vehicle has: a 
turning radius of 
zero 


\ Control shaft Die- 
cast aluminum, 


height adjustable 


who wears the same outfit for every occa- 
sion: blue jeans, a blue work shirt and a 
pair of Timberland boots. With the accent 
of his native Long Island, he speaks slowly, 
passionately—and endlessly. “If you ask 
Dean the time,” Doerr chide e’ll first 
explain the theory of general relativity, 
then how to build an atomic clock, and 
then, maybe, he'll tell you what time it is.” 
A bachelor, Kamen lives near Man- 
chester in a hexagonally shaped, 32,000- 
sq.-ft. house he designed. Outside, there’s | Emission free and 
a giant wind turbine to generate power and | fully redundant; if 
a fully lighted baseball diamond; in the | one fails, the other 
basement, a foundry and a machine shop. See Nee 
Kamen’s vehicles include a Hummer, a 
Porsche and two helicopters—both of Balance sensors Batteries Two 
which he helped design and one of which Gyroscopes and tilt types available; 


Motors Two of them 
drive each wheel 
Talelclelclalelcaliiva 













he uses to commute to work each day. He ue ue anar » A | / siadeaengt 
aa : abcess 5 Ae ick up tiny shifts o argeable 
also owns an island off the coast of Con body weight and ~ — plugging into any 






necticut. He calls it North Dumpling, and 












changes in terrain. ; outlet 

he considers it a sovereign state. It has a The five gyros 
flag, a navy, a currency (one bill has the val- operate by 
ue of pi) and a mutual nonaggression pact committee, 
with the U.S., signed by Kamen and the Pitan 
first President Bush (as a joke, we think). ' to olin 

But if Kamen’s personality is half errant j j 
Willy Wonka, the other half is closer to readings 


Thomas Edison. While he was still strug- 
gling in college, Kamen invented the first 
drug-infusion pump, which enabled doc- 
tors to deliver steady, reliable doses to pa- 
tients. In the years that followed, he in- Chassis 
vented the first portable insulin pump, the Houses | 
first portable dialysis machine and an ar- Segueys 


é : electronic innards. 
ray of heart stents, one of which now re- Tested t 










sides inside Vice President Dick Cheney. withstand 7 tons 
This string of successes established Ka- of force—the 
men’s reputation, made him wealthy and weight of three 
turned DEKA Research—the R.-and-D. SUVs 
lab he founded near; ars ago, in 

which he and § s work along 

the banks of the Merrimack River—into a Source: Segway 
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kind of Mecca for medical-device design. by lan aude 











ne Tires Tubeless and resistant to flats. 
“Treated for enhanced traction on wet 
Surfaces and to leave no marks indoors 
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TORTURE TES) Engineer Doug Field drives a Segway up ramps, down stairs and across a water hazard 


The seeds of Ginger were planted at 
DEKA by what had previously been Ka- 
men’s best-known project: the IBOT wheel- 
chair. Developed for and funded by Johnson 
& Johnson, the IBOT is Kamen’s bid to “give 
the disabled the same kind of mobility the 
rest of us take for granted”—a six-wheel ma- 
chine that goes up and down curbs, cruis- 
es effortlessly through sand or gravel, and 
even climbs stairs. More amazing still, the 
IBOT features something called standing 
mode, in which it rises up on its wheels and 
lifts its occupant to eye level while main- 
taining balance with such stability that it 
can’t be knocked over even by a violent 
shove. Kamen gets annoyed when the 
IBOT is called a wheelchair. It is, he says, 
“the world’s most sophisticated robot.” 

As Kamen and his team were working 
on the IBOT, it dawned on them that they 
were onto something bigger. “We realized 
we could build a device using very similar 
technology that could impact how every- 
body gets around,” he says. The IBOT was 
also the source of Ginger’s mysterious code 
name. “Watching the IBOT, we used to say, 
‘Look at that light, graceful robot, dancing 
up the stairs’—so we started referring to it as 
Fred Upstairs, after Fred Astaire,” Kamen 
recalls. “After we built Fred, it was only nat- 
ural to name its smaller partner Ginger.” 

With Ginger, as with the IBOT, Kamen 
explains, “the big idea is to put a human be- 
ing into a system where the machine acts 
as an extension of your body.” On first in- 
spection, balancing on Ginger seems only 
slightly more feasible than balancing on a 
barbell. But what Kamen is talking about is 
the way Ginger does the balancing for you. 


Lean forward, go forward; lean back, go 
back; turn by twisting your wrist. The ex- 
perience is the same going uphill, downhill 
or across any kind of terrain—even ice. It is 
nothing like riding a bike or a motorcycle. 
Instead, in the words of Vern Loucks, the 
former chairman of Baxter International 
and a Segway board member, “it’s like ski- 
ing without the snow.” 

Exactly how the Segway achieves this 
effect isn’t easy to explain; Kamen’s first stab 
at it involves a blizzard of equations. Even- 
tually, though, he offers this: “When you 
walk, you're really in what's called a con- 
trolled fall. You off-balance yourself, putting 
one foot in front of the other and falling onto 
them over and over again. In the same way, 
when you use a Segway, there’s a gyroscope 
that acts like your inner ear, a computer that 
acts like your brain, motors that act like your 
muscles, wheels that act like your feet. Sud- 
denly, you feel like you have on a pair of 
magic sneakers, and instead of falling for- 
ward, you go sailing across the room.” 

Pulling off this trick requires an unholy 
amount of computer power. In every Seg- 
way there are 10 microprocessors cranking 
out three PCs’ worth of juice. Also a cluster 
of aviation-grade gyros, an accelerometer, 
a bevy of sensors, two batteries and soft- 
ware so sophisticated it puts Microsoft to 
shame. If Kamen gets irked when the IBOT 
is called a wheelchair, imagine his pique 
when—if—the Segway is called a scooter. 


FISH AND BICYCLES 


THE POSSIBILITY THAT THE SEGWAY WILL 
be viewed as simply a high-end toy, a jet 
ski on wheels, is one of Kamen’s greatest 





concerns, especially after 
Sept. 11. He wants his machine 
taken seriously, as a serious 
solution to serious problems. 
That anxiety was one of the 
reasons he and his team decid- 
ed to concentrate at first on 
major corporations, universi- 
ties and government agen- 
cies —large, solid, established 
institutions—rather than dive 
straight into the consumer 
marketplace. 

Whether such institutions 
would embrace Segways, how- 
ever, was an open question. Be- 
fore last January’s leak, Kamen 
had demoed his invention only 
when absolutely necessary, or 
for luminaries such as Steve 
Jobs and Amazon CEO Jeff Be- 
zos. After the leak, he became 
even pickier. He entertained 
the Postmaster General, who was keen to 
put letter carriers on Segways, and the 
head of the National Parks Service, who 
wanted to do the same with park rangers 
and police. (Both are among Segway’s first 
customers.) Kamen also stirred up interest 
at the Department of Defense, which was 
intrigued by the notion of giving Segways 
to special forces, and at Federal Express. 
But few other potential customers were al- 
lowed to pass through DEKA’s tightly 
sealed doors. 

A few weeks ago, with the launch ap- 
proaching, Kamen began to let some oth- 
ers in. The Boston police department sent 
a clutch of cops to Manchester. The city of 
Atlanta sent a contingent of city planners. 
And Thanksgiving week, Kamen took his 
act to California. In one jam-packed day 
in Silicon Valley, he revealed the Segway 
to officials from San Francisco Interna- 
tional Airport, the California department 
of transportation, the city of Palo Alto, 
Stanford University and Cisco Systems 
CEO John Chambers. Especially gratify- 
ing to Kamen was the reaction of Andy 
Grove, the chairman of Intel and, unlike 
so many Silicon Valley boosters, a bone- 
deep skeptic. Perched tentatively on the 
machine, the 65-year-old Grove was 
rolling slowly along when Doerr ambled 
over and pushed him in the chest. When 
the Segway kept him from losing his bal- 
ance, Grove emitted a distinctly un- 
Grove-like giggle. “The machine is gor- 
geous,” he said later. “I’m no good at 
balancing; it would take me a hundred 
years to learn to snowboard. This took me 
less than five minutes.” 
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Red Cross 


Together, we can save a life 


“T could see the ‘Twin ‘Towers\burning from 


7p ° ; 
my office window in Brooklyn? ~~ 

J 1 "> 
When I saw the second tower fall, all | could think of was my on in daycare a few blocks from there. 
Fortunately, I found he was safe. Our home is two blocks from-Ground Zero. We couldn’t get back 
in for five weeks. ‘The Red Cross was a safe haven. When I talked about my fears and concerns, they 


listened. I felt truly cared for.” 


Thank you, America, for helping Pamela Weadick. 


To learn more, contact your focal American Red Cross chapter. You can also visit www.redcross.org. 
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I asked Grove what he thought of the 
Segway as a business. “The consumer mar- 
ket is always harder,” he said. “But when 
you think about it, the corporate market is 
almost unlimited. If the Postal Service and 
FedEx deploy this for all their carriers, the 
company will be busy for the next five 
years just keeping up with that demand.” 
A patient entrepreneur would revel in 
that assessment. But Kamen is a man run- 
ning short on patience. For him, conquer- 
ing the corporate market is merely a pre- 
lude to the battle to come. “The consumer 
market is where the big money is,” says 


Michael Schmertzler, a Credit Suisse First | 


Boston managing director and, with Doerr, 
Segway’s other major financial backer. 
“But this is about more than money for 
Dean. Pardon the cliché, but he really does 
want to change the world.” 

With the Segway, Kamen plans to 
change the world by changing how cities 
are organized. To Kamen’s way of thinking, 
the problem is the automobile. “Cities 
need cars like fish need bicycles,” he says. 
Segways, he believes, are ideal for down- 
town transportation. Unlike cars, they are 
cheap, clean, efficient, maneuverable. Un- 
like bicycles, they are designed specifical- 
ly to be pedestrian friendly. “A bike is too 
slow and light to mix with trucks in the 
street but too large and fast to mix with 
pedestrians on the sidewalk,” he argues. 
“Our machine is compatible with the side- 
walk. Ifa Segway hits you, it’s like being hit 
by another pedestrian.” By traveling at 
three or four times walking speed, and 
thus turning what would have been a 30- 
minute walk into a 10-minute ride, Kamen 








contends, Segways will in effect shrink 
cities to the point where cars “will not only 
be undesirable, but unnecessary.” 

Kamen isn’t so naive as to under- 
estimate America’s long-standing ro- 
mance with the automobile. (“I love cars 
too,” he says. “Just not when I’m down- 
town.”) And he is well aware that uproot- 
ing the vast urban infrastructure that sup- 
ports cars, from parking garages to bridges 
and tunnels, won't happen soon. Which is 
why he has pinned his greatest hopes not 
on the U.S. but abroad, especially in the 
developing world. At a meeting with Jobs 
a year ago, the Apple co-founder pro- 
claimed, in typically hyperbolic fashion, 
“If enough people see this machine, you 
won't have to convince them to architect 
cities around it; it'll just happen.” 

Kamen agrees. “Most people in the de- 
veloping world can’t afford cars, and if they 
could, it would be a complete disaster,” he 


| says. “If you were building one of the new 


cities of China, would you do it the way we 
have? Wouldn’t it make more sense to 
build a mass-transit system around the city 
and leave the central couple of square 
miles for pedestrians only?” Pedestrians 
and people riding Segways, that is. 
“There’s no question in my mind that 
we have the right answer,” he continues. “I 
would stake my reputation, my money and 
my time on the fact that 10 years from now, 
this will be the way many people in many 
places get around.” Kamen pauses and 





sighs, “Ifall we end up with are a few billion- | 


dollar niche markets, that would be a disap- 
pointment. It’s not like our goal was just to 
put the golf-cart industry out of business.” 





REMEMBER TUCKER? 


ONE OF THE HARDEST TRUTHS 
for any technologist to hear is 
that success or failure in busi- 
ness is rarely determined by the 
quality of the technology. Beta- 
max was better than vuHs; the 
Mac operating system is superi- 
or to Windows. Even in the 
transportation business, there 
is the cautionary tale of Preston 
Tucker, who in the 1940s de- 
signed a “car of the future” 
packed with such safety innova- 
tions as a padded dashboard, 
disk brakes and safety glass—a 
car so far ahead of its time that 
only 51 were ever produced. In 
fact, the annals of high-tech his- 
tory contain remarkably few 
cases in which the most innova- 
tive technology has emerged 
triumphant in the marketplace. 

This is the sort of thing that keeps Ka- 
men up at night. There are countless oth- 
ers. High on the list are congenitally skit- 
tish regulators who will decide if the 
Segway is safe and if it will be allowed to 
roll on sidewalks. 

Kamen maintains, with characteristic 
chutzpah, that Segways are “even safer 
than walking.” Only slightly less emphat- 
ic, and slightly more plausible, was the 
verdict of the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, which began reviewing the 
device last May. According to Ron Med- 
ford, a senior cpsc official, the Segway has 
“safety features that are far more substan- 


| tial than we normally see in a consumer 


product—features closer to those associat- 
ed with medical devices.” (Medford, it 
must be said, was so impressed that he is 
taking a sabbatical at DEKA, though he 
remains on the government's payroll.) To 
make the machine even safer, it comes 
equipped with three computerized keys 
that set speed and performance limits. 


| The slowest setting, now called training 


mode, used to be jokingly referred to 
around DEKA as CEO mode. 

The sidewalk issue is dicier. In order to 
ensure that Segways are permitted to move 
alongside pedestrians, Kamen’s regulatory- 
affairs mavens will have to keep the ma- 
chine from being classified either as a mo- 
tor vehicle or as a scooter. At the federal 
level, the deal is done—though, for a while, 
the Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration wanted to classify the Segway 
as a “powered industrial truck.” Technical- 
ly, final sidewalk authority rests with state 
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and local governments. Kamen is betting, 
however, that the decision will be made 
not by lawmakers but “de facto, by what 
becomes standard practice. If we have po- 
lice and mail carriers riding on the side- 
walks for a year, how is anyone in govern- 
ment going to say, ‘It’s O.K. for us but not 
O.K. for you’?” 

No matter how inherently safe Seg 
ways may be, someone, somewhere is go- 
ing to kill himself on one. “It’s inevitable,” 
says Gary Bridge, Segway’s marketing 
chief. “I dread that day.” Never mind that 
people die every day on bicycles, in cross- 
walks, on skateboards, in cars. The Seg- 
way is the newest new thing, and nothing 
does more to set hearts afire on the con- 
tingency-fee bar. “There are some very 
deep pockets around this thing,” remarks 
Andy Grove. “I fear this could be a litiga- 
tion lightning rod.” 

Not to mention a lightning rod for 
fierce competition. Although Kamen trash- 
es the automobile at every opportunity 
and is plotting a future in which cars are 
barred from cities, he insists that the Big | 
Three and their brethren will see the Seg- | 
way as no threat. “Nobody in America or 
any developed nation will buy one of 
these instead of buying a car,” he says. 
“People will buy these in addition to own- 
ing a car.” But a former top auto executive 
thinks Kamen is kidding himself—or kid- 
ding me. “The car companies track market 
share by one one-hundredths of a per- 
centage point,” he says. “They're incredi- 
bly sensitive on that front, and this is go- 
ing to dent somebody’s market share.” 







| 
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Even if the auto barons leave the Seg- 
way alone, other players are unlikely to be 
so forgiving. When Kamen and his lieu- 
tenants draw up lists of probable rivals, 
companies in other branches of the trans- 
portation industry—firms that make atvs, 
motorcycles, scooters, even snowmobiles— 
are near the top. But the lists have been 
long and varied, including a raft of appli- 
ance makers, engineering companies and, 
especially, consumer-electronics giants, 
such as Sony. Kamen’s team is confident it 
has a long technological lead, as well as 
patents on most of its key innovations. “Re- 
verse engineering this thing won't be 
easy,” says Schmertzler. “This is not a pet 
rock.” Yet if the Segway is a runaway hit, 
you can bet that a flood of knock-offs 
much less sophisticated but also much 
cheaper—will soon wash over the market. 

Will the Segway be a runaway hit? A 
device that reduces the need for walking, 
one of the healthiest activities known to 
man, may strike many people as the last 
thing our culture needs. (Kamen scoffs, 
“Because I give kids calculators doesn’t 
make them stupider.”) And three grand 
may strike many others as an awful lot to 
pay for something they've managed so far 
to live happily without. John Doerr, who 
helped bankroll Compag in the infant days 
of the personal-computer industry, points 
out that the first PCs cost $3,000 to $5,000. 
The analogy is worth pondering. The brave 
souls who bought those early PCs were 
willing to cough up big bucks not simply to 
own computers that were small and pow- 
erful but also to be part of a kind of revolu- 
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BIG WHEELS Kamen’s living room 
is built around a two-story antique 
engine once owned by Henry Ford 





tionary vanguard. Will con- 
sumers today make the same cal- 
culation about the Segway? 

If it’s seen as sufficiently cool, 
they might. But here Segway faces 
a double-edged sword. If not for 
the media frenzy a year ago, Ka- 
men and his invention would be 
receiving a good deal less atten- 
tion. At the same time, that frenzy 
ginned up expectations so absurd- 
ly extravagant that they will be 
hard to live up to. There is a very 
real possibility that for those 
whose only experience of the Seg- 
way is on TV or in the press, the re- 
action to it may boil down to five 
lethal words: Is that all it is? And 
that possibility is only enhanced 
by the fact that to many eyes giv- 
ing the photos only a cursory 
glance, a Segway doesn’t look like a revolu- 
tion. It looks ... well, sorta like a scooter. 

But looks can be misleading, as anyone 
who's ridden a Segway can attest. Just ask 
Jeff Bezos. On a rainy morning in Seattle 
recently, Bezos dropped in at a meeting 
between Kamen, his team and a pair of 
Amazon execs. The meeting was being 
held in an Amazon “pick and pack” facili- 
ty—a warehouse in which employees pick 
stock from shelves and pack it in boxes for 
shipment to customers. Kamen had come 
to sell Amazon some Segways by demon- 
strating that they would, as Bezos put it, 
“improve our picking productivity.” 

Like Grove, Bezos is confident that 
Segway will make a mint selling to the cor- 
porate market; also like Grove, he is less 
certain about its consumer prospects. “At 
Amazon, we didn’t know at first, and no- 
body knew, whether people would want to 
buy books online, and the same is true for 
whether people will want to ride these,” he 
says. “Walking is a superb mechanism for 
getting around—I don’t see it being re- 
placed anytime soon. And for long hauls, 
driving is darn good too. The question is 
whether there’s a middle ground, some in- 
termediate zone where these would be 
better than all the alternatives?” 

Just then, Kamen rides up and hands his 
Segway over to Bezos. As the Amazon boss 
races madly around the warehouse, hooting 
and cackling and flapping his arms, some- 
one yells out, “Yo, Jeff, what were you say- 
ing about the consumer market?” Whizzing 
past, Bezos shouts back, “There’s definitely 
at least a consumer market of one!” a 
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George was the 
youngest in age, but he was always the one 
most in search of mature understandings 
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COMING IN THIS SEASON OF LOSS, GEORGE HARRISON’S DEATH REMINDS US THAT 
WHILE EVEN BEATLES ARE MORTAL, THEIR WISDOM STILL MOVES THROUGH US 


By RICHARD LACAYO 








O WESTERN TOURISTS STILL MAKE PIL- 
grimages to the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi’s 
retreat? In the early 1980s you could al- 
ways spot them there in Rishikesh, in the 
Himalayan foothills of northern India. Some 
came in search of the maharishi to learn more 
about transcendental meditation. Most of them 


really made the trip to pay tribute to the Beatles. On any given day 
you found them trying to reconnect to the current that had passed 
through their lives in the days before the band broke up. They 
were the ones you saw crouching in the grass, reaching down to 
touch the concrete landing pad where the Beatles’ helicopter had 
once lifted the magic boys into the sky. 

It seems as if we started mourning the Beatles not long after we 
met them. Not even seven years elapsed between their first arrival 
in the U.S., when they managed to seem both snippy-worldly and 
fresh-out-of-the-cellophane innocent, and the official announce- 
ment of their breakup, a squabble as painful for the world at large 
as it was for them. Ten years after that John Lennon was gone. And 
now, although it may take a while for it to sink in, when George 
Harrison died last week, we said goodbye to the Beatles for good. 
A Beatles reunion with just Paul and Ringo would be not much 
more than a memorial service. 

Harrison, of course, had offered his own guidance on how to 
think about these things. All Things Must Pass was a song he 
wrote after the breakup of the Beatles. John had his bitter wit. 
Ringo Starr had his affability. Paul McCartney had his winking 
charm. What Harrison possessed was something more unexpect- 
ed in a rock star: the air of a man in search of mature under- 
standings. He may have been the youngest Beatle, but from ear- 


ly on he struggled toward the melancholy wisdom of later life. 
There was gravity even in his love songs. The stately tempos in 
Something, the plangent guitar in I Need You are not the musical 
indicators of a lighthearted romantic. So when the Beatles dis- 
integrated in 1970 and the air was full of moist-eyed tributes, it 
was not surprising that Harrison replied with the resolute de- 
tachment he had learned from Eastern religion. “All things must 
pass,” he sang. “All things must pass away.” 

This is not a lesson we have ever accepted willingly when it 
comes to the Beatles. If you happen to be over 35 or so, the Bea- 
tles are too deeply imprinted in your synapses to let them go. If 
they live, so do your own youthful energies. If five-year-olds 
everywhere love Here Comes the Sun, if The Beatles Anthology is 
a best seller, it’s just confirmation of what we already knew: that 
the Beatles are immortal. Therefore us too. 

All the while we know that they are not immortal in the flesh. 
The Beatles have been like a great clock. Year after year we have 
looked at them—at the aging of those faces, at the mellowing of 
their lives—to see what time it is for all of us. When one of them 
dies, the hour seems very late. Even so, Harrison’s death is not a 
shot to the heart, as Lennon’s was. It was Lennon’s murder that 
truly snuffed out the baby-boomer fantasy of eternal youth. If the 
presiding imp of the golden 1960s could be snatched away so sud- 
denly, what hope was there for the rest of us? Harrison’s death, 
however premature, feels different. It is more in the ordinary 
course of things, a reminder that the simple passage of time is all 
that will be needed to complete the work that Mark David Chap- 
man began, subtracting the Beatles from the world. 

All the same, it is much too soon for George Harrison to be 
gone. All things must pass, he said. O.K., we say back. O.K., we 
know. We have lived through Sept. 11. We have seen things pass. 
We listen to his song differently now, cherishing it as a warning 
against old complacencies and a promise that the darkness of this 
moment too shall pass. But about some things, we still feel the 
same way. One of them is this: Long live the Beatles. B 
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E WAS THE QUIET BEATLE ONLY IN THAT HE WAS STANDING 
alongside two louder-than-life characters and in front of a 
guy playing drums. He held many strong opinions—on 
Beatlemania, on global want, on his right to privacy, on his 
God—and gave firm voice to most of them. But George Harrison 
was certainly the most reluctant Beatle, wanting out almost as 
soon as he was in. He often said that his luckiest break was joining 


the band and his second luckiest was leav- 
ing it. And he said once, “Being a Beatle 
was a nightmare, a horror story. I don’t 
even like to think about it.” He never real- 
ly looked comfortable in his tight suit and 
pudding-basin haircut, not even in the fun- 
fest A Hard Day’s Night, and in this he was 
perhaps the most honest Beatle, the one 
least convincing when wearing the mask. 
The standard line is that George Harrison 
was an enigma, but perhaps he was trans- 
parent: a terrific guitarist, a fine song- 
writer, a wonderer, a seeker and, overrid- 
ing all, a celebrity who hated and feared 
celebrity. 








Harrison died at a friend’s home in Los 
Angeles last week at age 58, losing his last 
battle with cancer. In 1997 he had a cancer- 
ous lump removed from his neck; earlier 
this year he was operated on for a cancer 
found on his lung and subsequently re- 
ceived treatment for a tumor on his brain, 
including a controversial form of radiation 
therapy at the Staten Island University Hos- 
pital in New York City. “George is very dif- 
ferent from many people in that he didn’t 
have fear of death,” said Gil Lederman, one 
of his doctors there. “He felt that life and 
death were part of the same process.” Har- 
rison’s passing leaves only Paul McCartney 
and Ringo Starr as surviving members of the 
Fab Four—John Lennon was murdered in 
New York City in 1980. 


His mum bought 
him a guitar for 
$8 when he was 
13. “It was areal 
cheapo, horrible 
little guitar, but 
it was O.K. at 

the time” 


In their teens, all 
four moptops-in- 
waiting idolized 
American singers 
and emulated their 
look and style 








Harrison’s wife Olivia and son Dhani, 
23, were at his bedside when he died, and 
as word spread about his death, Harrison 
was mourned and eulogized by the crowds 
who gathered outside the Abbey Road stu- 
dios in London and in Strawberry Fields, 
the area of Manhattan’s Central Park 
across from where Lennon was shot, and by 
his former bandmates. “He was a beautiful 
man. He was like my baby brother to me,” 
said Sir Paul, who lost his wife Linda to 
breast cancer in 1998. Starr, long Harri- 
son’s best friend in the band, said, “We will 
miss George for his sense of love, his sense 
of music and his sense of laughter.” 

That hosannas from the beknighted 
would be sung for George Harrison, born 
the son of a Liverpool bus driver during the 
darkest days of World War II, is in keeping 
with the kind of miracles the Beatles made 
for themselves. The most famous of the 
Beatles’ fated hookups involves McCartney 
wandering by a summer festival at St. Pe- 
ter’s Parish Church in Liverpool’s Woolton 
district on a hot day in 1957, and being 
transfixed by a skiffle band called the Quar- 
ry Men. Paul happened to have brought his 
guitar and impressed the band’s leader, a 
cocky lad named Lennon, with raucous 
renderings of Eddie Cochran and Little 
Richard songs. That’s the big cosmic mo- 
ment, but in official Beatles lore there’s an 
even earlier bit of predestiny. It is 1955, 
and George Harrison, just 12, is a miser- 
able student putting in an hour’s commute 
on his dad’s bus, traveling from the family 
home in Speke to the Liverpool Institute. 
He is engaged in conversation by a boy a 
year ahead of him in school, the son of a cot- 
ton salesman from Allerton. Paul McCart- 
ney is just as crazy about guitars and Amer- 
ican rockabilly stars as is Harrison, and 
soon he is joining young George in the 
evenings to practice their distinctive ver- 
sions of Don’t You Rock Me Daddy-O and 
Besame Mucho. 

Without rehashing the many permuta- 
tions of the evolving Quarry Men of the late 










"50s 


endless series of exploding drummers—we 


the Moondogs, the Silver Beatles, the 


arrive in the Reeperbahn, the famous 
cabaret district in Hamburg, Germany, in 
the early 1960s with a band whose front 
line is Lennon-McCartney-Harrison be- 
cause Lennon, in his wisdom, had decided 
that he would put at risk his dominance to 
build the strongest group. The way to think 
of those early Beatles is as one of the gritti- 







































est, nastiest, best punk bands ever, getting 
tighter by the night during sets that might 
last eight hours. “We were frothing at the 
mouth,” remembered in The 


Beatles Anthology, a scrapbook of photos 


Harrison 


and reminiscences published last year, 
“because we had all these hours to play and 
the club owners were giving us Preludins, 
which were slimming tablets. I don’t think 
they were amphetamine, but they were 


In 1959 George, 
right, joined the 
Quarry Men's front 
line of John and 
Paul. That’s Johnny 
Hutch on drums; 
Ringo came on 
three years later 


Their 1964 gig on Ed 
Sullivan’s show drew 
73 million viewers, 
launching the Beatles 
as the most popular 
rock band ever 


THE FAB FOUR “I think we gave hope,” said 
Harrison last year. Now, four decades after 
they started, only two, Paul and Ringo, are left 
uppers. So we used to be up there foaming 
stomping away.” On many occasions he 
said that the best Beatles shows were in the 
clubs of Hamburg. 

Harrison was the baby of the band, and 
if the inner dynamic of the Beatles had 
been different, his age might have cost him 
his place in history. During the group’s first 
five-month gig in Germany, authorities 
discovered that Harrison, at 17, 
young to be working in the Reeperbahn 
nightclubs. They had him deported. Gui- 
tarists can be replaced, but by then Mc 


was too 


Cartney and Lennon were protective of 
their little brother 
much a fiercely insular family as they were 
a ferocious rock band—and a few weeks 


the Beatles were as 


later the boys were playing together again 
in England. Sounding better than ever, 
and much better than other Liverpool pop 
bands, the Beatles became local legends 
through their shows at the Cavern Club 
They got a record contract, replaced their 
drummer with the talented Starr and were 
on their way. 

For Harrison, much more quickly than 
for the others, the magic of the moment 
flickered and died. “At first we all thought 
we wanted the fame and that,” he said in 
1988. “After a bit we realized that fame 
wasn’t really what we were after at all, just 
the fruits of it. After the initial excitement 
and thrill had worn off, I, for one, became 
depressed. Is this all we have to look for 
ward to in life? Being chased around by a 
crowd of hooting lunatics from one crappy 
hotel room to the next?” 

During the Beatles’ grand conquest of 
America in 1964, when their initial appear- 
ance on The Ed Sullivan Show drew an 
astonishing 73 million viewers and made 
them an overnight phenomenon, Harrison 
spent his days holed up in the Plaza Hotel 
with a high fever while the fab other three 
paraded around town, wowing the world’s 
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press with their vitality and wit. Then it 
was on to Washington for a concert at the 
Coliseum before more than 7,000 scream 
ing fans. “It was bloody awful,” Harrison 
told biographer Geoffrey Giuliano. “Some 
journalist had apparently dug up an old 
quote of John’s that I was fond of jelly ba- 
bies and had written about it in his column 
That night we were absolutely pelted 
Imagine waves of rock-hard little bullets 
raining down on you from the sky. Every 
now and then one would hit a string on my 
guitar and plonk off a bad note as I was try 
ing to play. From then on, everywhere we 
went it was exactly the same.” 

Harrison’s guitar idols had included 
not only rocker Carl Perkins but also An- 
drés Segovia, and he had worked hard to 
master an intricate, precise technique (his 
later experiments with 12-string guitars, 
not to mention his sitar playing, would be 
vastly influential in rock music). Now 
concertgoers couldn’t even hear him, and, 
worse, they didn’t care. Harrison, who 
turned 2] just after that first brief American 
tour, wondered to the others on the flight 
home, “How f stupid it all is. All that 
big hassle to make it, only to end up as per- 
forming fleas.” 

It wasn’t long before the other Beatles 
shared that opinion, and the band’s last 
public concert was at San Francisco's Can- 
dlestick Park on Aug. 29, 1966. (The city 
had wanted to give the group a ticker-tape 
parade, but the boys nixed the idea. They 
were terrified by the crush of Beatle- 
maniacs and thinking not only of John F. 
Kennedy’s assassination but also of death 
threats the Beatles had received in the 
wake of Lennon’s recent “We’re more pop 
ular than Jesus” comment.) With the end of 
live performance, the band, and Harrison 
in particular, moved on to what he consid- 
ered more serious endeavors. His marriage 
to Patti Boyd in early ’66 had altered his 
perspective, as had what he called “the 
dental experience,” which, he said, “made 
us see life in a different light.” 


THE HARMONY ENDS Acrimony was in the air 
when the band gathered at John's estate in 
1969 for what would be its last photo shoot 


The dental experience happened in 
1964. Hamburg club managers had intro 
duced the Beatles to uppers, and Bob Dy- 
lan had turned them on to marijuana. Now, 
at a dinner party at George’s dentist's 
house in London, the host slipped sugar 
cubes laced with tsp into the after-dinner 
coffee of George and Patti, John and his 


With the release of 
the Sgt. Pepper's 

> Lonely Hearts Club 
Band album in 1967, 
the Beatles took 

2 rock—and the 
world’s youth 
culture—psychedelic 


John came to see 
the maharishi as a 
fraud, but George 
never gave up on 
gurus, nor his quest 
for spiritual grace 


wife Cynthia. Within months, all the Beat- 
les were experimenting with acid, and 
eventually Paul was into cocaine, John into 
heroin and George a fan of hashish (for 
which he would be busted in March 1969). 
The music they continued to make in the 
studio changed. It got denser, trippier. The 
single Strawberry Fields was followed by 
the seminal album Sgt. Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Club Band, and the Beatles led 
their generation into a psychedelic world. 











As Harrison began to emerge as a song- 
writer, his exquisitely arranged composi- 
tions—Within You, Without You; Love You 
Too; Blue Jay Way—were informed not 
only by drug use but, in their melody and 
message, also by his increasing interest in 
Eastern religion, culture and music. 

He came by this interest, which would 
become the driving force in his life, when 
the script of the second Beatles film, Help!, 
called for chase scenes involving cartoonish 
Hindu villains, and Indian sitar players 
were brought in to provide some zippy 
chase music. George started noodling on a 
sitar—if indeed one can noodle on a sitar 
and asking questions. This led to exotic in- 
strumentation on the Lennon ballad Nor- 
wegian Wood (This Bird Has Flown) and 
later to an apprenticeship with master 
sitarist Ravi Shankar, who gave Harrison 
lessons on the instrument and in life itself. 
“He was a friend, a disciple and son to me,” 
said Shankar, who visited Harrison for the 


last time on Wednesday. “George was a | 
brave and beautiful soul, full of love, child- 


like humor and a deep spirituality. We 
spent the day before with him, and even 
then he looked so peaceful, surrounded by 
love.” 

The Beatles’ famous trip to India in 
1968, where they meditated under the 
guidance of the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, 
was largely Harrison’s show. He and Patti 
had become devotees of the religious 
leader and arranged for the band to spend 
time at the maharishi’s ashram in the Hi- 
malayan foothills. Other celebrities—Mia 
Farrow, the singer Donovan, Mike Love of 
the Beach Boys—went on retreat as well, 
and the episode is remembered as one of 
the pivotal, if oddest, events of the Flower 
Power 60s. Indisputably beautiful fruits of 
the getaway were the songs composed 
there. John said he wrote “hundreds”; Paul 
came up with at least 15; and most of the 
Beatles’ White Album and Abbey Road 





GEORGE’S TOP 10 


It is surely unfair to distill a musician’s 
output to a disc’s worth of tunes, but 
these Harrison selections offer a solid 
sound track to one artist's legacy 


WITH THE BEATLES 

if Needed Someone, 1965 

Blue Jay Way, 1967 

While My Guitar Gently Weeps, 1968 


Something, 1969 
Here Comes the Sun, 1969 


ON HIS OWN 
What Is Life, 1970 


My SweetLord,1970 


All Those Years Ago, 1981 





carnivore screed Piggies and the gorgeous 
Here Comes the Sun and Something. With 
more than 150 versions recorded, Some- 
thing is the second-most-covered Beatles 
song after Yesterday, but a measure of Har- 
rison’s obscurity within the band is that 
Frank Sinatra used to introduce Something 


| as his favorite Lennon-McCartney tune. 


were conceived in Rishikesh. George con- | 


tributed four songs, including the anti- 


Such confusion would end with the 


band’s acrimonious breakup, announced | 


in 1970. For Harrison, the split opened 
the door to artistic liberation. He had 
been piling up songs for months—years— 
songs that couldn’t be squeezed onto Bea- 
tles albums, brimful as they were with 
Lennon and McCartney’s efforts. Now, in 
a work that is the very definition of mag- 
num opus, Harrison poured forth the 
three-disc set All Things Must Pass. (A 
30th-anniversary reissue earlier this year 
only confirmed that this was Harrison’s 
masterpiece.) 


By 1971 Harrison 
had grown “tired of 
people saying, ‘But 
what can I do?’ and 
fronted the Concert 
for Bangladesh, 
thereby inventing 
rock philanthropy 


Formed in 1987, the 
all-star Traveling 
Wilburys included 
Dylan, Jeff Lynne, 
Petty, Harrison and 
Roy Orbison 


The bulky boxed set went to No. 1 in 
| 1971, propelled by such hits as My Sweet 
Lord and What Is Life. Harrison had 
found a new spiritual mentor, Srila Prab- 
hupada of the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness, and Hindu senti- 
ments and sounds permeate the record, 
further spurring sitar sales and causing 
many listeners to investigate Eastern re- 
ligions. In the early aftermath of the 
Beatles demise, Harrison, the revelation, 
rivaled Lennon or McCartney as a pop 
icon, and Shankar realized his friend might 
be the perfect front man for a good cause. 
In August 1971, Harrison and friends Dy- 
lan, Starr, Leon Russell and Eric Clapton 
staged two concerts at New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden to raise money 
for the flood- and famine-ravaged Indian 
subcontinent. The Concert for Bangla- 
desh established Harrison as a pioneering 
rock philanthropist, and set a model for 
future celebrity fund-raising efforts like 
Live Aid, the We Are the World record 
and the Concert for New York City, 
starring McCartney, at Madison Square 
Garden six weeks ago for victims of the 
World Trade Center attacks. 

With George now front and center, his 
fans got to know him better. It became ev- 
ident that the quiet Beatle was, in fact, pos- 
sessed of the same dry, sarcastic, Liver- 
pudlian wit that Lennon was known for. 
(During the Beatles’ recording session 
with producer George Martin back in 1962, 
he asked them, “Is there anything you're 
not happy about?” It was George, not John, 
after all, who famously answered, “Well, 
there’s your tie, for starters.”) Harrison, 
with individual success, seemed more at 
ease, and his geniality throughout the 
1970s saw his image evolve to that of the 
happy mystic. 

Clapton, along with Dylan, became 
one of Harrison’s best friends, and it’s 
rather astonishing that this friendship was 
not destroyed when Patti became Mrs. 
Clapton in 1979, two years after she and 








George divorced and a year after George 
married the American Olivia Arias. By the 
late 1970s Harrison was as much entrepre- 
neur as musician. He had started his own 
record label (Dark Horse, in 1974) and his 
own movie-production company, Hand- 
Made Films, which he set up to help his pal 
Eric Idle finish his Monty Python film Life 
of Brian. Other HandMade productions 
included the 1981 fantasy Time Bandits 
and the 1986 noirish drama Mona Lisa, 
which launched actor Bob Hoskins. Harri- 
son’s cinema dabblings also included a 
cameo in Idle’s faux rockumentary All You 
Need Is Cash, about the Rutles—the “Pre- 
fab Four.” According to George, the paro- 
dy told the Beatles story “much better than 
the usual boring documentary.” 

Scared into near reclusion by Mark 
David Chapman’s killing of Lennon in De- 
cember 1980, Harrison spent most of his 
time meditating, music making, gardening 
and watching Formula One races on the 
telly at Friar Park, his extraordinary estate 
in Henley-on-Thames, and at his hideaway 
on the Hawaiian island of Maui. He ven- 
tured out occasionally to record and play 
with the Traveling Wilburys, a supergroup 
that included Dylan, Tom Petty and others. 
But various legal battles took up even more 
of his time. In 1976 he had to pay $587,000 
for “subconsciously plagiarizing” the old 
Chiffons hit He’s So Fine in his melody for 
My Sweet Lord. In 1991, he brought a 
seven-figure defamation-of-character suit 
when the tabloid the Globe published a 
story calling him a “Big Nazi Fan.” And in 
1996 he won an $11.6 million judgment 
against his former business partner in 
HandMade films, Denis O’Brien, for not 
assuming his agreed-upon share of the 
company’s debt. That same year Harrison 
asked authorities to investigate a series of 
death threats. 

None of those threats were proved to 
have come from Michael Abram, but it was 
Abram, a 33-year-old Beatle obsessive 


HIS OWN MAN “It doesn’t matter whether 
you're the king of a country or ... a fabulous 
Beatle; it’s what's inside that counts” 


from a Liverpool suburb, who, in the dead 
of night on Dec. 30, 1999, got past the 
alarms and razor wire at Friar Park and 
broke into the Harrisons’ mansion. George 
suffered an inch-deep stab wound to his 
chest before Olivia knocked Abram down 
with a bedside lamp. Harrison recovered, 
and Abram was sent to a mental institution. 

While Harrison was able to survive the 


In recent years 
Harrison was often 
at his wife Olivia’s 
side; in 1999, she 
rescued him after 
an intruder broke 
into their home and 
stabbed him 


When he died last 
week, fans returned 
to the spot in 
Central Park where, 
in 1980, they had 
mourned Lennon 
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pressures of being a Beatle and an assault 
by a maniac, he couldn’t beat cancer. But 
he made the passage to death easier for 
himself by believing so passionately for so 
long in a life after this one. Said his old 
friend Mia Farrow last week: “One of the 
things that was so inspiring was his lifelong 
search to know his God. And if God exists, 
I don’t doubt that George has a place near 
him. ” If she’s right, Harrison is happy. He 
may have been scared of the adoring 
crowds, but he was not afraid to let go. @ 
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Many independent retailers sell Cooper Tires, some under their 
own brand name, Check the DOT code 
on the side of your tire (see the illustra- 
tion) to see if it was made by Cooper. 
The website below contains a list of 
various brand names under which 
Cooper Tires have been sold. 

You are a “class member” if you fit this 
description: All First Purchasers* of an 
Eligible Cooper steel belted radial tire in 
the United States or its territories and 
possessions, manufactured by Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Company in the United 
States (whether sold under the Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Company label or a 
private label) from January 1, 1985 until 
January 6, 2002, and who still retain said 
tire, excluding: (a) Defendant; (b) con- 
sumers who have sustained personal 
injury and/or property damage; (c) any Used Tire Business; and, 
(d) any judicial officer(s) presiding over the Related Actions. 
What is the case about? 

This class action and related lawsuits claimed that Cooper did 
not disclose alleged adhesion problems between tire layers or 
manufacturing methods to remove inner liner blisters, among other 
allegations. Cooper denies all allegations, and has asserted numer- 
ous defenses. The settlement is neither an admission of wrong 
doing nor indicates a violation of any law. 


What does the settlement provide? 


The proposed settlement creates a five year Enhanced Warranty 
Program providing either a free replacement tire or an alternative 


Are your tires inclt 


Regardless of the brand name of your tire, by checking 
the sidewall you can determine whether it was made 
by Cooper. If the “DOT” is followed by: U9, 3D, UT, 
or UP, then your tire was made by Cooper. 





dispute resolution system (ADR), if you have an Adjustable 
Separation on an Eligible Cooper Tire. Class members can receive 
a free replacement tire (including balancing, mounting, and dis- 
posal costs, except for medium truck tires, which include mounting 
and disposal costs only). Instead of free replacement, you may 
choose an ADR process. Under the ADR option, you must submit 
a verified claim form and any supporting documents. 

Generally, an Adjustable Separation means a separation between 
plies, belts, tread, the liner and the body, the sidewall, at the wing 
and tread junction, at ply turn-up, between ply and belt, at rim 
flange, a distorted tread (radial tires), and/or pick cord-wicking. 
Further details on this and which tires are eligible can be obtained 
by calling or visiting the website. 

Cooper has also agreed to implement an Enhanced Finishing 
Inspection Program, and a Consumer 
Education Program that will focus on 
tire maintenance, actions to take in the 
event of a separation, and how to identi- 
fy possible precursors to a separation. 
For more detailed information about the 
benefits under the settlement, call or visit 
the website below. 


What are your rights and options? 

If you do not wish to participate in or 
be legally bound by the settlement, you 
must exclude yourself as described in 
the detailed notice, by January 15, 2002 
or you will be barred from pursuing 
any legal action against the defendant 
relating to the settled disputes. If you 
exclude yourself, you will NOT be eligi- 
ble for the Enhanced Warranty Program benefits. If you stay in the 
class, you may comment on, or object to, the terms of the proposed 
settlement by January 15, 2002. The detailed notice describes how 
to submit comments or objections. The Court will hold a hearing 
on January 29, 2002 to consider whether to finally approve the 
settlement and Class Counsels’ fees of no more than $27.5 million 
for prosecuting the actions, and fees and expenses of no more than 
$2.5 million for implementing the settlement. You may appear at 
the hearing, although you do not have to do so. 


For a detailed notice or more information, call toll free 1-877-370- 
2493, see the website www.coopertirelitigation.com, or write to 
Cooper Tire Litigation, P.O. Box 36, Excelsior, MN 55331-0036. 
PLEASE DO NOT CONTACT THE COURT. 


*A “First Purchaser” is a retail puchaser, or end user, of an Eligible Cooper Tire purchased new at retail and installed on a vehicle owned or leased by such retail purchaser 


1-877-370-2493 


www.coopertirelitigation.com 
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As viewers go for familiar comforts in uncomfortable 
times, TV's least-cool hit moves up in the ranks 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


F WAR UPSETS BALANCES OF POWER, IT 
can also upset the balance of cool. On 
Sept. 10, fire fighters were not exactly 
at the epicenter of hip. Foreign 
news? Puh-leeze! Spying, learning Ara- 
bic, worrying about the public-health 
system? Uncool, uncool, uncool. 

And by all prevailing standards the 
css military drama JAG (Tuesdays, 8 p.m 
E.T.) was about the least-cool hit show on 
TV. It lauded the men and women of the 
Judge Advocate General corps, who inves 
tigate, prosecute and defend cases affect- 
ing military conduct. The twist was—well 
that there was no twist. On JAG, the gov 


ernment really was good, save for a few 
bad apples. There were no systemic con- 
spiracies. It was made with the coopera- 
tion of the Navy and the Marines. Its he- 
roes, Lieut. Commander Harmon (Harm) 
Rabb Jr. (David James Elliott) and Lieut. 
Colonel Sarah (Mac) MacKenzie (Cather 
ine Bell), were truth seekers, devoted to 
honor, duty and country. They could be 
partners or adversaries, and maintained 
an unresolved sexual tension. (Their dy- 
namic made the show a kind of X-Files for 
people who trust authority.) He was a 
buff-bodied flying ace who packed a gun, 
a straight-arrow defense lawyer without 
the moral ambiguity of his counterparts 
on The Practice. She was a legal babe who 
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Bell, left, and Elliott are 
winning new fans with their show's 
unembarrassed devotion to honor, 
duty and, of course, love of country 


didn’t wear micro-minis or have 
sex with random men in car wash- 
es ala Ally McBeal 
In other words, watching JAG 
was like signing up for a permanent 
hitch in the Square Force. But 
now, suddenly, American flags are 
stitched into the logos of news 
broadcasts and the nation is abuzz 
about, of all things, the military jus- 
tice system. As creator and execu- 
tive producer Don Bellisario likes 
to say, “JAG didn’t find its patrio- 
tism on Sept. 11.” But America’s re- 
newed national pride has evidently 
found JAG. Ratings for the show, 
once known for appealing mainly 
to older viewers steeped in old- 
timey values, are up 39% this fall 
among 18-to-49-year-olds, and it 
has become a recurring fixture in 
the top 10. “JAG gives you permis- 
sion to be patriotic,” says CBs tele- 
vision president Leslie Moonves, 
“and everyone wants that.” 
They didn’t always. Bellisario 
(Magnum, P.1.; Quantum Leap) 
conceived the drama as “Top Gun 
meets A Few Good Men” and sold 
it to NBC, where it debuted in 
1995. But in 1995-96, its first sea- 
2 son on the network of Seinfeldian 
8 cool, JAG finished 77th in the rat- 

ings. NBC wanted more shootouts 
and hardware; Bellisario wanted to retain 
the legal drama. The show was headed for 
a dishonorable discharge when Moonves, 
seeing a good fit for his network's older 
audience, snapped it up, rolling gunsling- 
ing action and courtroom drama into one 
star-spangled package. 

JAG rose through the ranks, cracking 
the top 20 by 1998. But it attracted rela- 
tively little media attention compared 
with less widely watched but trendier con- 
temporaries like Sex and the City. Why? 


There is the slight hitch that, by most crit- 


ics’ measures, it’s never been very good. 
Rip off the epaulets and you've got one 
more lawyer/cop show, with flat characters 
and dialogue and extra rations of melodra- 
ma. But critical contempt didn’t exactly 
keep Fear Factor and the XFL out of the 
headlines. JAG simply embarrassed post- 
Vietnam tastemakers, according to Bellis- 
ario. “In Hollywood and in most of the me- 
dia, the military was spoken of in pejorative 


terms,” he says. “Now people have a lot of 
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curiosity about the military. It always 
changes when the country is in trouble and 
we need someone to protect our ass.” 

That's acry straight out of Kipling—“For 
it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘Chuck 
him out, the brute!’/ But it’s ‘Saviour of ‘is 
country’ when the guns begin to shoot!”— 
and the U.S. is Kipling country now. But 
patriotism aside, another post-Sept. 1 
trend is working for JAG. Across the dial, 
viewers have been flocking to established 
shows and familiar faces. Last Monday, a 
Carol Burnett retrospective on CBS 
stunned the industry by becoming the 
fourth highest rated broadcast of the sea- 
son, drawing 30 million viewers, nearly 13 
million of them adults under 50, to watch 
clips of a decades-old variety show. (Pre- 
sumably, someone at NBC is now trolling 
the vaults for old Flip Wilson tapes.) The 
biggest rating coups of the season have 
gone to years-old shows: Friends, now in 
its eighth season, swooned last year against 
Survivor, but this fall popped to the No. 1 
spot for several weeks, and Everybody 
Loves Raymond, which debuted in 1996, 
recently grabbed the weekly top spot for 
the first time. Meanwhile, even the most 
buzzworthy fall premieres—Alias, 24, Un- 
declared—have done O.K. at best. 

Explanations in the industry range 
from the practical to the philosophical. 
Moonves sees a nation reaching for a visu- 
al security blanket: “People want to settle 
in with what they are comfortable with.” 
But NBC entertainment president Jeff 
Zucker points out that the attacks monopo- 
lized the country’s focus all fall, leaving lit- 
tle attention for new-show promotions. 
“All of us were hugging and holding on to 
our loved ones and thinking how to protect 
ourselves,” he says. “We didn’t have time 
for new faces on television.” 

In any event, Moonves and Zucker say 
they're not basing future programming deci- 
sions on the volatile national mood, tempting 
as it is to make facile, sweeping attributions 
of every new cultural, social or meteorologi- 


cal event to Sept. 11. (Why was ABC's Victo- | 


ria’s Secret Fashion Show a hit? Clearly, in 
these anxious times, men want to gawk at 
models in push-up bras, out of ... um ... a 
longing for maternal comfort! Yeah, that’s 
it!) The Burnett special and JAG might hint 
that viewers are turning to more wholesome 
fare. But on Friends, Jennifer Aniston's 
Rachel is unashamedly having a baby out of 
wedlock, and even on the more traditional 
family sitcom Raymond, a recent episode 
centered on the title character's chagrin af- 
ter his mother gives him an abstract sculp- 
ture that, unbeknown to her, looks like a 
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EVERYBODY LOVES RAYMOND A bastion 
of nuclear-family humor, Ray Romano's 
sitcom hit No. 1 in the weekly Nielsen 
rankings for the first time last week 





to watch clips—and drew a stunning 30 million 


vagina. One could say the public is escaping 
to frothy entertainment, but that observa- 
tion disregards the success of The West Wing 
and Law & Order and implies that in peace- 
time we were watching Frontline by the mil- 
lions. The cutthroat Survivor has dipped, 
which suggests no one wants meanspirited 
fare—except that Who Wants to Be a Mil- 
lionaire, once touted as Survivor's good- 
hearted opposite, has collapsed far worse. 
Whatever the reason, these are boon 
times for the show that was uncool when un- 
cool wasn’t cool. And as JAG proves it can be 


FRIENDS AND FAMILY 


Reality shows and Who Wants to 
Be a Millionaire tumbled from the top 
of the ratings as viewers sought mostly 
conventional favorites to fill the gaps 
SEASON ast 
TO DATE SEASON 
1| ER, NBC 4 
2 | Friends, NBC 9 
3 | CSI, CBS 14 
4 | Everybody Loves 7 
Raymond, CBS 
5 Law & Order, NBC 8 
6 | The West Wing, NBC 16 
7 | Inside Schwartz, NBC wew) — 
8 | Survivor, CBS 2 § 
8 Will & Grace, NBC 19 
10 | Becker, CBS 19 
11 | JAG, CBS 31 
12 | Monday Night Football, 3 
ABC 
12 | Judging Amy, CBS 30 
14 | Law & Order SVU, 28 
NBC 
15 | Frasier, NBC 24 





| relevant to new fans who have never smelled 
| gunpowder, the writers plan to start refer- 
encing the war more directly. In an upcom- 
ing episode, Harm investigates an accident 
on an aircraft carrier and finds that it result- 
ed from strains on the system caused by the 
fighting in Afghanistan. However unfortu- 
nate the reasons for the new surfeit of mate- 
rial, says Bellisario, there’s only one draw- 
back from a storytelling perspective. “By the 
time it airs,” he points out, “we may have to 
change it to Iraq.” —Reported by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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The new ThinkPad lineup: 
Discover four ways to notebook nirvana. 











NEW 
INNOVATION! 


Get on a higher plane of mobile computing with 
a new IBM ThinkPad? notebook. Ajter al|, models in 
X,T. RandA 


tools for your success. ( 


feature well-thought-out 
NM point is our 
dual! integrated antenna system that's built right into 


every series 


ingenious 





the displays of select models for enhanced wireless 
signal strength. And Microsoft® Windows® XP 
Professional 


has the advanced mobility, security, reliability and 


available on select ThinkPad notet 


networking solutions for businesses of all sizes 


So, mul 


the ultraportable ThinkPad X22 


it over and pick the 





Jel that suits you bes 
the high-performance 


2 R30 with all the e' 





tials or the desktop 
your ThinkPad witt 


options to make 






alternative A3O. Then, c 


JStomize 





pable Ultrabay t truly yours 
der one up with the latest Mobile 
Intel® Pentium® Ill Processor - M, which delivers new 


of performance for a better mobile experience 


And if you so desire, 





The great thing is that, no matter which notebook you 





nade the most important 





yOU ve already r 


making it an IBM ThinkPad 





Choose IBM 


E navcode 


NEW IBM ThinkPad X22 

Extra-light, extra-small ultraportable 

Mobile Inte! Pentium Ill processor 733MHz - M 
supports Enhanced Intel SpeedStep™ Technology 
121° XGA TFT display 

128MB SDRAM 

10GB" hard drive 

tegrated moder 

tegrated Ethernet 


Microsoft Windows XP Professional 








$4,949° Dw, 


NEW IBM ThinkPad R30 
ability and essential f 


processor GOOMH. 





Me ny 








$4,249 Dis. 


Call toll free 1 866 426-2059 or 
ThinkPad Today | Click www.ibm.com/shop/thinkpad/M343 


to buy direct, locate an IBM reseller or for more information | 





NEW IBM ThinkPad T23 


Mobile intel Pentium lil processor 1.20GHz - M 
supports Enhanced Inte! SpeedStep Technology 
141° SXG T cisg 
12RME RAM © 4 

tegrated jarne 
Microsoft Windows XP Professional 
Micrc ff P 


$3,749 Die, 


NEW IBM ThinkPad A30 


Motrk Pent 





$41,749 Dhevcoes, 


IBM and Microsoft® Windows" XP Professional provide a better experience. 





IBM PCs use genuine Microsoft® Windows® 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 
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Peter Caristrom, 51 
Cyclist, Canoeist 
AARP Member 








AARP members don't make compromises. They make choices. 
And when it comes to making healthy choices, AARP is theré to 
help - with fitness programs and information on eating right, 
staying fit and more. Because whether you choose to bike, run, 
walk or swim - AARP can help you make the most out of life. 


To learn more about how today’s AARP can help you 
reach your goals, or to become a member for just $10 a year, 
call 1-800-424-3410 or visit www.AARP.org. 
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AmericanAirlines ey Ford heolor Company, Kodak TIME 


TIME magazine is a Proud Partner of America’s National Parks. The National Park Foundation is the official nonprofit partner of the National Park Service. 
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tory of America is told at our National Parks— 


from the birth of our nation, to the heroes who led our 


struggles for freedom, to the challenges we face today. 


The National Parks preserve the beauty of 
our land and the special places where great 
Americans lived and unforgettable events 
occurred. We draw comfort, strength and 
inspiration from the common ground shared 
by our country—the magnificent splendor of 
the land, the liberating triumphs of the past 
and the collective heritage that unites us all. 

It was the endless sky, the expansive 
plains and the majestic Rocky Mountains 
that inspired Katharine Lee Bates in 1893 to 
pen the lines to “America the Beautiful.” 
Now one of our most cherished anthems, the 
fervent lyrics are perhaps the best description 
of the awesome beauty of America’s land, its 
ideals and its people. 

The natural places preserved in our 

National Parks provide solace, comfort and a 
peaceful haven. At Grand Teton National 


Park in Wyoming there are so many wondrous 


sights to take in at once, it is easy to lose one- 
self in the scenery. Enormous mountains with 
jagged peaks tower over the valley and are 
perfectly reflected in the serene glacial lakes at 
the base. The treeless plateaus and valleys are 
so vast that size and scale become impossible 
to judge for those hiking the park’s many 
trails. Grand Teton is teeming with wildlife— 
moose browsing on shrubs by the slow-moving 
water of Oxbow Bend, elk grazing in wet 
meadows and bald eagles circling and screech- 
ing overhead. The looming mountains com- 
mand an intense feeling of awe, and many 
visitors come away saying they have never seen 
such beauty before. 

A visitor from Georgia exclaimed at the 
end of his five-day trek through the park: “I 
was there, I saw it, but I still can’t believe it. I 
need to go back to convince myself that it was 


real and not just a dream.” 








“There was nothing but land: not a country 


at all, but the material out of which 
countries are made.” Willa Cather, My Antonia 


The expansive 
prairie preserved 
at Wind Cave 
National Park 


The Tetons 
are reflected in 
Pilgrim Creek at 
Grand Teton 
National Park 


The Statue 
of Liberty’s original 
Liberty 


Enlightening the 
World. 


name was 


The Palmer 
Epard Cabin at 
Homestead National 
Monument is an 
exomple of the 
pioneers’ modest 


homes 





America is a land settled by pilgrims and 
pioneers—brave, determined and resolute souls 
who faced the unknown and endured countless 
hardships in their pursuit of freedom and opportu- 
nity. Located on the site of one of the first home 
steads claimed, the Homestead National 
Monument of America in Beatrice, Nebraska, 
commemorates the pioneers who persevered in 
battling with nature and cultivating the land. 
Every homesteader has a story, 
and the legacies range from 
residents of Beatrice who are 
living on land settled by their 
great-grandparents, to people from Guatemala 
who visited the park after tracing their ancestry 
to homesteaders. 

Among the more well-known American home- 
steaders are the author Willa Cather, whose classic 
novels draw from her family’s homesteading 
experience; entertainer Lawrence Welk, who was 
born to Russian immigrants in a sod house in 


North Dakota; and author Laura Ingalls Wilder, 


whose books were the basis of the popular Little 
House on the Prairie television series. The stories 
are individually fascinating and collectively 
inspiring. Behind the courage and strength of the 
pioneers is the steadfast American spirit that 
drives our nation ever forward in pursuit of 


liberty and freedom. 


Liberty is the air that we 
Americans breathe.” 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


The proud statue that stands at the gateway 

to the New World has welcomed millions of 
immigrants and has come to symbolize the very 
essence of American democracy. The Statue of 
Liberty was a gift of international friendship 
from France, arriving in New York Harbor in 
1885. Under her calm, protective gaze, 12 million 
immigrants arrived at Ellis Island between 1892 
and 1954. Today their descendants make up 
nearly 40 percent of our nation’s population. As 
icons of liberty, freedom and opportunity, the 
Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island are cherished 
monuments not only for Americans, but for 


people from all over the world. 
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2002 FORD EXPLORER 


Interior Dynamics 
L. Baker, room 90706 


OBJECTIVE 
Jass cargo versatility 


Best ine 
INNOVATIONS 
Seating for 7P 
Optional third row 


assengers 
seat that easily folds flat 


25-inch wider interior and over 8 cuble teet of additional 
volume than before 


independent Rear Sus 
option possible 


pension makes third row seat 


“ 





... a new nation, conceived in Liberty, 


and dedicated to the proposition that 


all men are created equal.” Abraham Lincol 


The Lincoln Memorial 
commemorates 

one of our greatest 
presidents, and the 
American ideals of 
unity, freedom and 
equality he fought 


to preserve. 


Spoken on the battlefield at Gettysburg, these 
words are also enshrined in one of America’s 
most visited national monuments, the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, DC. There, as millions 
of visitors will attest, one can feel the power of 
the man whose life confirmed the American 
promise of equality for all—the frontier scholar, 
born poor, who rose to save our Union in its 
darkest hour. 

One can also feel the power of another 


American who came to this spot almost one hun- 


—— _ 
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dred years after Lincoln’s death to summon our 


nation to fulfill its unmet promise of equality. It 





was at the Lincoln Memorial in 1963 that Martin 
Luther King, Jr. proclaimed “I have a dream” — 

and challenged the nation to reject racial 

prejudice and embrace Lincoln’s vision of 

freedom and equality. 

Along the National Mall in Washington, DC is 
a host of monuments and memorials that touch 
what Lincoln called “the mystic chords of memo 
ry.” The memorials have different meanings for 
everyone. One park visitor remarked: “I have a 
cousin whose name we gO to see on the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial wall. Our country stands 
not just for 
heroes like 
Lincoln, but 
for all people. 

It is really 

wonderful to 

live in a coun- 

try that honors 

Lincoln and honors my cousin.” 

Also at the National Mall, the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial was created to pay tribute 
to a great American president who saw our coun 
try through one of the bleakest periods in its his- 
tory. Today the “Four Freedoms” spelled out by 
Roosevelt take on a renewed meaning for our 
nation. Like Roosevelt, we look forward to a — 


world that ensures for all people our Freedom of 
Speech, Freedom of Worship, Freedom from 


Want, and Freedom from Fear. 


The names of 58,226 men and 

women who were killed or are missing in 
Vietnam are engraved on the wall at the 
Viemam Veterans Memorial. 


After the Civil War the Liberty Bell 
toured America to help heal 


the divisions of the war 
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“Proclaim liberty throughout 





all the land unto all the inhabitants 


thereof.” Leviticus 25:10 


These words, inscribed on America’s symbol of 
freedom, the Liberty Bell, might also serve as 
the motto for our National Parks. For nowhere 
is America’s love of liberty captured more power- 
fully than in such historic sites as Independence 
National Historical Park in Philadelphia, where 
America’s ideals were first proclaimed. 

In the corridors of Independence Hall, 
our founding fathers gathered to declare 
America’s independence. With freedom won, 
they convened again to define the principles 
that remain the pillars of our national life. 
The Constitution they created there states in its 
first three words where the ultimate power in our 
nation still resides: 
“We, the People.” 

America’s patriot 
dreams are preserved 
in National Parks 
scattered across the 
land. At Boston’s 
National Historical 
Park we can 
walk where 
revolutionaries 
schemed and 
patriots dreamed, 
in the footsteps of 


John Adams and 





Paul Revere. At 


Mount Rushmore, in territory unknown to the 
founding fathers, we can see the power of 
America’s ideals carved into the very rock 
of the mountains. 

Like America itself, our National Parks are 
a promise made by the past to the future—a 
promise to preserve our land, our ideals and our 
heritage for future generations to share. On this 
common ground, the power of America’s story is 
entwined with the beauty of its land for us to dis- 
cover for ourselves—and to pass on to those who 
follow. As one park visitor declared: “I came the 
first time with my parents, the second time with 
my children, and the third time with my grand- 
children.” Here is where we feel closest to the 


promise of America the Beautiful. 


For more information about America’s 385 
National Parks, including those featured here, 
please visit wuwtw.nps.gov. 

Boston National Historical Park, Boston, MA 


Ellis Island National Monument/Statue of Liberty 
National Monument, New York, NY 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial/Lincoln Memorial/ 
The National Mall/Vietnam Veterans Memorial, 
Washington, DC 


Grand Teton National Park, Moose, WY 

Homestead National Monument of America, Beatrice, NE 
Independence National Historical Park, Philadelphia, PA 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, Keystone, SD 


Wind Cave National Park, Hot Springs, SD 
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Experience Your 
America with the 
National Parks Pass 
The National 

Parks Pass 

covers the a 
entrance 

fee for you, 

your immediate family or 
any vehicle passengers at 
all National Parks with an 
entrance fee. The annual 
pass costs $50, and more 
than 80 percent of the 
proceeds goes directly into 
National Park programs 
that protect America’s 
heritage and ensure its 
great story for years to 
come. To order, please call 
888-GO-PARKS or visit 
www.nationalparks.org, 
home of the National 
Park Foundation. 


National Park 
Foundation 

The National Park 
Foundation (NPF) was 
created by Congress in 
1967 to raise private sup- 
port for National Parks and 
to build a broad community 
of people who care about 
their parks. From its corpo- 
rate Proud Partners of 
America’s National Parks to 
the thousands of individu- 
als who contribute thei 
time and money each year, 
NPF has a way for every- 
one to get involved. For 
more information on how 
you can support your 
National Parks, please call 
888-GO-PARKS, visit 
www.nationalparks.org or 
write to NPF, 1101 17th St, 
NW, Ste. 1102, 
Washington, DC 20036. 
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45 UNITS OF THIS YEAR'S 
GOTTA-HAVE-IT- 
OR-I’LL-CRY TOY 

FOR YOUR SHELVES. 


JLB Toys Inc 
St, Paul, MN 


Vifieeis of planes Yidedicated cargo space MW call 1-800-222-1811 for pickup 
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Survival of the Fittest 


Mario Vargas Llosa’s harrowing novel about the 
brutal reign of the Dominican strong man Trujillo 


UNTIL THE RISE 
Fidel Castro, the longest 
running dictator in the 
Caribbean league was 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina, the undisputed 
ruler of the Dominican 
Republic from 1930 until 
his assassination in 1961. 
Those were the glamour years for tin- 
pot tyrants, and Trujillo did his best (or 
worst) to epitomize the pre-Castro stereo- 
type. His uniforms were the spiffiest, his 
medals the most splendiferous 
and his enemies the most fear- 
ful. He was hailed as God’s gift 
to the nation and was its 
unchallenged alpha male—the 
First Phallus of the Republic. 

The Trujillo transposed in 
Mario Vargas Llosa’s novel The 
Feast of the Goat (Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux; 404 pages; 
$25) is heartless and uncannily 
shrewd, a man whose political 
instincts and outsize lust were 
the twin pillars of his power. 
But personality goes only so far 
in maintaining authority. Var- 
gas Llosa’s scenes of official 
murder and sanctioned torture 
are fulsome enough to have 
been written by the other 
Mario, the late best-selling § 
author Mario Puzo. Like the 
father of The Godfather, the 
Peru-born Vargas Llosa has a 
talent for the graphic. There 
are no horses’ heads or garrotings, but Tru- 
jillo’s thugs have their ways: “Between ses- 
sions in the electric chair, they dragged 





VARGAS LLOSA: An intimate story about political history 


him, naked, to a damp cell... To keep him | 
| jillo’s son Ramfis, a playboy known abroad 


from sleeping they taped his lids to his eye- 
brows ...” You would not want to push the 
comparison much further, except to say 
that both authors have a knack for turning 
Darwin into harrowing fiction. 

Earlier Vargas Llosa novels such as The 
City and the Dogs (survival of the fittest at a 
Peruvian boys’ school, published in 1963) 
and Conversation in the Cathedral (en- 
trenched corruption in Lima, 1969) fore- 
shadow the harsh realism of this latest book. 
There are two main story lines. One is the 


OF | sorrowful history of the Trujillo era, ending 


with his assassination. The other is the tale 
of Urania Cabral, a handsome New York 
City lawyer who returns to the Dominican 
Republic after a 30-year absence to visit her 
dying father and exorcise her demons. 
Cabral grounds the novel in intimate 
experience. Trujillo charges the narrative 
with his malignity. He was an avid racial 
cleanser. In 1937 he ordered the massacre of 
thousands of Haitians who settled on the 
wrong side of the border between the two 
countries. His murderous chief of police, 





Johnny Abbes, made sure that the Republic 
had the best-fed sharks in the Caribbean. “A 
toad in body and soul,” Abbes would be the 
novel's vilest character were it not for Tru- 


for his affairs with Hollywood stars and at 
home for raping schoolgirls. Vargas Llosa 
plants Trujillo securely in his time and 
place, but the book’s dictator also crosses 
temporal and physical boundaries to 
remind us that tyranny remains the source 
of Latin America’s best fiction. Like Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez’s The Autumn of the Patri- 
arch, The Feast of the Goat confirms Balzac’s 
observation that the novel is the private 
history of nations. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Drollery and 
Deécolletage 


The Affair of the Necklace 
is a delightful trifle 


UST BEFORE 
Antoinette 
French Revolution, a woman named 
Jeanne de la Motte-Valois engaged in a 
historically murky, slightly incomprehen- 
sible plot to peddle an elaborate and huge- 


LOUIS XVI AND MARIE 


were deposed by the 


ly expensive necklace to the Queen and 
keep the profits, even though she did not 
own the jewelry. When she was placed on 
trial for this crime, much about the deca- 
dence and indifference of the monarchy 
came out and helped swell revolutionary 
passions among the populace. 

This much of The Affair of the Neck- 
lace is true, and it makes for a sumptuous 
John Sweet's script supplies Jeanne 
(Hilary Swank) with a good motive for her 


movie 


ALU 


 —- 
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Sponsored by 


crime: she is supposed to be a noble- 
woman who has lost her lands and family 
because they fell out of favor with the 
crown. It also places her in some amusing- 
ly bad company—a sexually voracious Car- 
dinal (Jonathan Pryce), a courtier who is 
too clever by half (Simon Baker), a fake 
noble husband (Adrien Brody) and the 
mystic mountebank Cagliostro (Christo- 
pher Walken, who is, as always, delicious 
ly weird). You may not be able to follow the 
overall arc of their scheming, but scene by 
scene they are a delightful crew, hissing 
away behind their cloaks and fans 


AGLITTERY CONSPIRACY: Swank plays a duplicitous noblewoman, Pryce a lecherous Cardinal 


seems a little lost among them. 
There’s something slightly mousy in her 


Swan 


presence; she seems more a victim than a 
mastermind, a character actress trying to 
command a star part. Her cohorts pip-pip 

through the historical flummery, 
letting their accents do their acting for 
them. Swank doesn’t quite get the joke. 


| Charles Shyer, the director, does, He 


understands that we're mostly there for the 
drollery and the décolletage. Every movie 
season requires a handsomely appointed 
irrelevance, and his movie fills that need 


admirably. By Richard Schickel 








Victory in the Trenches 


Soldiers, peacekeepers 


and journalists all come 


together in the emotionally potent No Man’s Land 


N 1993, IN THE NO MAN’S LAND BETWEEN 

their lines, a Bosnian (Branko Djurié) 

and a Serb (Rene Bitorajac) are trapped 

in a trench, exchanging anger and the 
occasional gunshot. They are aware that the 
Serbs have booby-trapped one of the dead 
bodies in their refuge with a spring-loaded 
bomb. If he is moved, it will explode. But the 
inert soldier (Filip Sovagovié) is not dead. 
Now we have a situation—and the makings 
of a very good movie. 

The U.N. peacekeepers are called. The 
blue helmet closest to the scene, an earnest 
Frenchman (Georges Siatidis), wants to do 
something and disobeys orders and moves 
in. His superior (Simon Callow) prefers to 
play chess and dally with his mistress at 
headquarters. Meanwhile, a TV journalist 
(Katrin Cartlidge) hustles out to the trench 
and starts broadcasting live reports to the 
world about the anguish she finds there. 


Naturally, many of her competitors join her. 

What writer-director Danis Tanovié 
has created in his first fictional feature is a 
miniature version of the entire conflict in 


the former Yugoslavia—the implacable 


hatred of the combatants, the idealism of 


the peacekeepers warring with the dither- 
ing cynicism arising from the complexities 
of the problem they're trying to solve, the 
impotence of journalism to do much more 
than a sob-sister act. 

No Man’s Land sometimes has the air 
of the well-made play about it—clean lines 
of conflict neatly laid out; characters that 
develop on a predictable basis; metaphors 
that are easy to read. What lifts it out of that 
category is this simple fact: a living human 
being, someone clutching a tattered pic- 
ture of his wife, someone who also develops 
a terrible need to go to the bathroom, is 
lying, totally immobilized, on a bomb. All 





COMMON GROUND: Bitorajac, left, is a Serb 
and Djurié a Bosnian who share a problem 


the hubbub around him—all the arguments 
and sound bites—cannot disguise the fact 
that he is essentially a living dead man 
whose fate cannot help engaging our pity 
and terror. 

Sovagovié plays him with a sweet, 
hopeful patience. Indeed, all the actors in 
No Man’s Land are wonderfully alive, frac- 
tious and unpredictable. Their perfor- 
mances also help break down the schemat- 
ics and turn this into an emotionally 
potent, powerfully thoughtful and finally 
tragic experience. R.S. 
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The Bose” Wave* 


your favorite music lover. But listen to it once, 


radio/CD is an ideal gift for 


and you may not want fo give it away. After all, 
the Wave® radio/CD can fill any home this holi 
And yet it's 


day season with lifelike, full stereo sound 


small enough to fit on an end table, on a kitchen counter 
just about anywhere. 
There really is nothing like the Wave" radio/CD. In fact, 


the Oregonian says, “the system remains one of those little 





unexplained miracles of acoustic physics.” The miracle is 
our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology, and 
it's what produces such clear, room-filling sound from such 
a small enclosure, It even won its team of engineers the 
“Inventor of the Year” award 

The Wave’ 
the most respected name in sound, Try the Wave® radio/CD 
or Wave’ 


are not completely satisfied, return it for a full refund, no 


radia/CD is available directly from Bose, 
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monthly payments. The Bose 
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Probably this year’s most important self-improvement book... 


“How You Too Can Develop a 


Razor-Sharp Mind...” Only $29.95* 


"But see below for an even better deal! 


HOW YOU TOO 
CAN DEVELOP A 


t is scientifically proven: Your brain is like a muscle 
Sit in front of the tube, preferably with a six-pack 
and a bag of potato chips and it will turn flabby and 


quite useless. Exercise it vigorously 


and you 


will 


indeed be able to develop a razor-sharp mind and a 
steel-trap memory. There may even be a bonus of bet- 


ter sex and longer life 


cover, 460 pages, 8-1/2" x 11" 


This breakthrough book (soft 
format) will be your 


Tien te pape 443 af this book and sow 
new you can got It for absobstely free! 


trainer and monitor to your new well-developed brain 


(A$30 Haverhills gift certificate is bound into the book. So it’s practically FREE. What a deal!) 


Sid Tuchman of Indianapolis, IN says 
hear those brain cells crackle! 
| already feel a whole lot smarter than befo 
Hammett of Winnfield, LA says 





"What an astonishing book! 
" Hugh Cunningham, DDS, of Albany, GA says 
re [ immersed myself in Joffe's 16-Level Paradigm 

"If this book will not make you smarter, nothing will.” 


One can almost 
“This is marvelous! 


And Lloyd 


We are the publishers of this book and are able to sell it for just $29.95. But we 
have an even better deal: Buy three books and we will let you have them for 
the price of two -- only $59.90! Your friends and relatives will thank you for 
this important gift. This book may (really!) change your life. Order it today! 


Order directly from the publisher by toll-free phone 
(800) 600-2777, by fax (415) 356-7804, or by mail 
Mention order code 1092Y178 and give Visa/MC # 
and expiration date, or send check for $29.95. Add 
$4.95 shipping/insurance for one book ($9.90 for 
three) 
refund /return 


plus sales tax for CA delivery. 30 days 


except for shipping/insurance 


© Order by toll-free phone 


it 


alvance books 


470 Third St., #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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(800) 600-2777 or (fastest!) by fax: ( 
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G’bye, Garth 


He says this album is his 
last. Is it a fitting epitaph? 


ARTH BROOKS HAS A FINE VOICE, 
though it’s a shade too polished to be 
called distinctively great. His song- 
book is thick with quality ballads 
and rockers. But other than Friends in Low 
Places, a 1990 song that brilliantly melded 
the mischief of country with the simplicity 
of pop, Brooks has never produced a track 
with crossover appeal. What he has done, 
quite purposefully, is sell an astonishing 
101 million records—and sales figures, 
more than anything, are how he has come 
to be defined. To the guardians of tradi- 
tional country, the figures are license to 
write off Brooks as a popular errata. For the 
faithful, the numbers validate their partic- 
ipation in a phenomenon. 
Scarecrow (Capitol), his 14th, and, he 
says, final release, is a reminder that Brooks 





BROOKS: Talented singer, gifted salesman 


is a man with a significant gift. Like Elvis 
and Sinatra, Brooks isn’t just a singer but an 
interpreter. He has an uncanny vocal abil- 
ity to make his material convincing, from 
the weary amazement of Why Ain't I Run- 
ning to the matter-of-fact Wrapped Up in 
You to the bad-boy exuberance of Beer 
Run. The problem is he never stops selling. 
He invests as much in trifles like The Storm 
(“She’s drowning in emotions, and she can- 
not reach the shore”) as he does in Pushing 
Up Daisies, a tune about his mother’s 
death. Either he’s blind to his lyrics’ weak- 
nesses or he’s using sincerity as a kind of 
hustle. Regardless, it comes off as crass. 
Brooks admits that he covets sales the 
way George Steinbrenner does trophies, and 
Scarecrow, which arrived at No. 1 on Bill- 
board’s album chart, will land on millions of 
CD shelves. But unless there’s a comeback 
in the offing, his legacy will be determined 
by the numbers. —By Josh Tyrangiel 
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In the time it takes to park at the mall, you can order 
magazine subscriptions for everyone on your list from enews.com. 


Don’t know what magazines they'll like? Check out our exclusive “Magazine Matcher.” 
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Shopping at enews.com is fast, easy and totally secure. 
Plus you'll save up to 85% off newsstand prices — Guaranteed! 
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As Good as 
Yesterday? — 


Two of rock’s great old 
war-horses charge off 
in new directions 


OLO RECORDS FROM AGED ROCK 
megastars often bring to mind a 
scene from the movie Broadcast 
News. A handsome TV anchor asks a 
nerdy reporter, “What do you do when your 
real life exceeds your dreams?” The 
answer: “Keep it to yourself.” Who wants to 
hear songs about the spiritual quests of peo- 
ple for whom financial security and social 
acceptance ceased to be pressing issues 
long ago? Rock is traditionally about youth- 
ful struggles, so it takes considerable talent 
to put the genre to work describing the 
lessons of a $90 per hour meditation class. 
But who better qualified to take on that 
assignment than Paul McCartney, now 59, 
and Mick Jagger, 58, both of whom have just 
released solo records? They have good 
résumés—one co-wrote Can't Buy Me Love, 
the other co-wrote (I Can't Get No) Satisfac- 
tion—and both have kept in practice as 
working musicians over the years. While 
Mick’s new tranquillity gets old fast, it turns 
out that Paul actually has the grit to pull it off. 
McCartney's Driving Rain (Capitol) 
finds the sunniest of the Beatles in an 
inspired funk. The first track, Lonely Road, 
uses hoarse vocals and rugged Neil Young- 
style electric guitar (rugged? Paul?) to 
reckon with the departure of a loved one, 
surely McCartney's wife and much- 
maligned musical collaborator, Linda, who 
died in 1998. McCartney shows himself to 
be as adept at conjuring up angst as any 
obscure pack of teenagers in a garage. 
The hurt in his voice turns the 
innocuous lines “I hear your a 
music and it’s driving me wild/ \ 
Familiar rhythms in a different 
style” into a lament all the more 
moving for the fact that it comes 
from an artist whose trade- 
mark has long been his cheer- 
ful disposition. Not many of 
the other songs, 








MELLOWED OUT: Jagger’s solo is too slick 


which deal with the brighter aspects of love 
and aging, as well as loss, quite live up to 
the high standard of Lonely Road. But his 
four-piece band keeps up a pleasingly sim- 
ple groove, abetted by McCartney’s grace- 
ful bass lines. 

But while McCartney is writing music 
with more soul than he has been able to 
muster for some time, Jagger, one of rock’s 
most distinctive vocalists, is settling into a 
bland rut on Goddess in the Doorway 
(Virgin). From the anthemic Joy to the disco- 
like Everybody Getting High, the music is 
generally as soft and slick as last month’s 
pumpkin pie, with Jagger’s long-suffering 


| voice, which still has a lot of charm, blan- 


keted in 21st century synthesized beats and 
airy piano lines supplied in part by au 
courant collaborators like Wyclef Jean. The 
strongest feeling it drives home is that old 
guys and drum machines don’t mix. 
That's sad, because it’s clear that Jag- 
ger has worked hard on the lyrics, which 
are mostly about becoming older and wis- 
er. It seems he is so sick of being the front 
man for the guitar-driven, anti-utopian 
Stones that he has thrown too much cau- 
tion to the wind in embracing milder 
music. If he had held on to a little 
more of the Stones’ devilish 
sound, his spiritual satisfaction 
might be easier to take. But giv- 















appropriate response to a song 
titled God Gave Me 
Everything can only 
be a ringing, “Keep 
it to yourself.” 
—By Benjamin 

“~ Nugent 


SOULFUL: 
McCartney 
manages 

to produce 
some true grit 
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)CEAN’S ELEVEN Directed by Steven Soder- 
ergh There’s a lovely moment when charm- 
ng ex-con Danny Ocean (George Clooney) 
juizzes his ex (Julia Roberts) about her new 
eau. “Does he make you laugh like I did?” 
e asks, and she douses the flame by reply- 
ng, “He doesn’t make me cry like you did.” 
)ther than that, this remake of the 1960 Rat 
ack caper doesn’t offer much. The stars, 
ncluding Matt Damon and Brad Pitt, hit 
heir marks and smile a lot. The ending 
ints at a sequel (Ocean’s 12? Ocean’s 22?), 


ut you've seen this one. Rent a video of 
‘opkapi instead. 


—By Richard Corliss 


ART OFFICIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE: BIONIX, De La 
Soul Twelve years is an 
unheard-of span of time 


stay popular, and the 
reasons De La Soul has 

carried it off are loud and clear on its 
ixth album. The lyrics are funny but 
umane, the beats fresh and surprising. 
he high point comes when Slick Rick, 
ne of rap’s best dirty storytellers, weds his 





eaze appeal to the group’s nerdy humor | 


nd stuffs a Ben Stiller movie’s worth of 
nuendo into a 5-min. track. The crack- 
ng originality that producer Prince Paul 
rought to the group’s early work is sorely 
issed, but may they keep rolling on 
nyhow. —By Benjamin Nugent 


WALKING WITH PRE- 
HISTORIC BEASTS, 
Discovery, Sunday, 
Dec. 9, 7 p.m. The 
name doesn’t quite 
trip off the tongue 
like Walking with 
Dinosaurs, which 
brought the terrible 





for a hip-hop group to | 


lizards to life in digital animation. Other- 
wise this documentary, about the age of 
mammals, is a fab, furry follow-up. The 
menagerie—Ambulocetus (a “walking 
whale”), Propalaeotherium (a cat-size 
horse), et al.—is so stunning it’s almost a 
disappointment when live actors turn up to 
play early humans. But when the giant 
deer Megaloceros charges and breathtak- 
ingly leaps over a hunter, it’s like watching 
the ani-Matrix —By James Poniewozik 


...AND A 
TIGHTER TURNING 
RADIUS THAN 
THE FORD 
EXPEDITION? 


TREASURY OF THE WORLD Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City The Mughals, 
the Muslim rulers of India from 1526 to 
1858, were the Taliban’s basic nightmare. 
They loved jewelry and 
ornamentation of all kinds, 
gleefully adapted local 
and European tech- Lap 
niques and had a 
high threshold for 
excess, This eye- 
popping exhibi- 
tion includes all 
one can imagine 
making with pre- 
cious stones (dagger 5 
handles, walking sticks and 

fly whisks) and lots of things one cannot (a 3 
back scratcher, a pedestal for a huqqa 
hookah, to some—and a conch-shell holder). 
The show, organized by the Kuwait 
National Museum and the Met, will also 
bedazzle London; Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Houston. Be warned: your preconceptions 
about a joyless Islam may be shattered by 
the inscribed royal spinel (all 249.3 carats 
of it) alone. —By Belinda Luscombe 
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THE ROYAL PHYSICIAN'S VISIT Per Olov 
Enquist Christian VII, King of Denmark in 
the latter half of the 18th century, was mad- 
der than a host of Hamlets. 
His minders hired an ideal- 
istic young physician to 
take care of him, but when 
the doctor used his access 
to the weak-minded King 
to take control of the 
nation—and to romance thi 

hot-blooded young Queen— 
things went very rotten 

indeed. Enquist, a celebrated Swedish 
novelist, turns this actual historical inci- 
dent into an enthralling fable of the temp- 
tations of power—and a surprisingly 
poignant love story. | —By Lev Grossman 
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Shop with VERIFIED 2 
by VISA 


How to help protect yourself online 
with a simple ***:>x. 


Afraid the “you” shopping online isn’t you? Now Visa 
offers a service to help alleviate that fear. Introducing 
Verified by Visa—a new service that helps protect 
Visa® cards from unauthorized online use with a 
personal Verified by Visa password. Once it’s activated, 
the card will be recognized when a purchase is made at 


participating online stores. No password, no Visa 
purchase. It’s that simple. Just visit visa.com/verified 
for more information and to find out if your Visa card 


is eligible for this service. Now e 
you don’t have to miss out on the Vi. SA 
convenience of shopping online. 


visa.com/verified 


1-800-flowers‘eom. 


priceline.com 


© 2001 Visa U.S.A. Inc. 


Verified by Visa is presently not available on all Visa cards and is only offered through certain participating financial institutions. 
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Why Movies Make Readers 


When a book becomes a movie, a child’s relationship 
to the page does not have to suffer. Quite the opposite 


Y FAVORITE SCENE IN HARRY POTTER AND THE SORCERER'S STONE HAPPENS 
off-camera. It involves a supporting cast of concerned adults who decry the 
fact that a pretty good movie was made from a terrific book. Somehow the 
success of the Harry Potter movie is used as evidence that a bunch of mug- 
gles are ruining their children’s ability to imagine for themselves what happens inside 
a book or tainting their desire to ever pick one up. Soon enough, the thinking 







goes, our kids will be terminal couch 


potatoes, unable to conjure up 
anything more adventurous 
than an episode of Everybody 
Loves Raymond. This argu- 
ment intensifies as the holiday 
movie season kicks into full 
gear with the Dec. 19 release of 
The Fellowship of the Ring, the 
first film in a $300 million 
trilogy based on J.R.R. Tolkien's 
classic fantasy cycle. 

As someone who, when a 
child, was fed a steady diet of 
Mr. Ed and believed that 
Charleton Heston really was 
Moses, I may not be in a posi- 
tion to pass judgment on the 
damage Hollywood can inflict 
on a young mind. But as the 
mother of a typical adoles- 
cent, I have to say that 
movies can lead a child to 
books, though sometimes an 
adult needs to illuminate 
the way. 

Stanley Greenspan, author 
of Building Healthy Minds, 
says a child’s imagination de- 
velops in babyhood and is en- 
hanced as kids grow, especial- 
ly if adults pretend with them 
and challenge them to become 
“scriptwriters” in their own 
dramas, with lots of scenarios, 
subplots and intrigue. In short, 





You can send e-mail to Amy at 
timefamily@aol.com. Visit our 
website at time.com/personal 


we help them 
make their 
own movies. 
“In later 
childhood, 
books leave 
more room 
than movies for 
conjuring,” Green- 
span says, “but 
movies can 

bring litera- 

ture alive and stir the 
imagination.” Greenspan 
and others say the 

most important aspect 
of movie watching is 
the conversation after 
the final credits roll, 
when kids can be en- 
couraged to think criti- 
cally, be curious and go 
looking for answers in a 
book. 

Bonnie Kunzel, head 
of the Young Adult Library 
Services Association and an 
expert in fantasy literature, 
says, “In libraries, the most 
successful promotion we do 
is to ask people to ‘read a 
movie,’” meaning a book that 
kids have first experienced on 
the screen. The Harry Potter 
movie has led to a bump in 
reading of the already popular 
Harry Potter books, which has 
led young readers to C.S. 
Lewis (The Chronicles of 










Narnia) 
and Tolkien. 
“We can’t 

_ keep Lord of 
the Rings 
on the 
shelf,” 


g says. Tolkien 
purists who can’t 
| bear to see images of Middle- 
earth put on the screen should 
take some comfort in the fact 
that the paperback version of 
the trilogy is flying off the 
| shelves. The first volume, The 
Fellowship of the Ring, is 
currently No.1 on Publishers 
Weekly's mass-market best- 
seller list, re-issued for a new 
generation of Tolkien readers 
and promoted with a still from 
the movie on its cover. a 
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Ouch. The truth 
hurts. But it just so happens the 


2002 TrailBlazer is the world’s most powerful 


c ompetitor. 


Opping 275 Ib.-ft. 


ZER of standigid torque. That's 


remarkable power. On top of that, you can tow up to 6,400 
ibs! Get six-cylinder fuel efficiency. And get smooth, quiet, 
refined engine performance. The new Chevy” TrailBlazer. 


After it, everything else just seems kind of weak. 


TRAILBLAZER =" LIKE A ROCK 


- One-year OnStar Safety and Security service contract is standard on TrailBlazer LT and LIZ. Cail 1-800-ONSTAR-7 for system limitations and details. “Based on horsepower and GM Medium 
On Ne) | 1 r Utility segment. Excludes other GM vehicles. tMaximum trailer ratings are calculated assuming a property equipped base vehicie plus driver. See The Chevy Trailering Guide tor details. *“Estimated 
MPG 16 city, 22 highway for 2WD modets. Based on GM testing. Official EPA estimates not yet available. ©2001 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! For more information, visit chevy.com or 

On BOARD call 1-866-TRAILBLAZER. 
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A Better Way to Give a Heart 


Most Americans say they want to donate their pies 


: ; : SPRAY IT AWAY Do you get hay 
when they die, but few actually do. Here's one solution —_tever?Jointhe club. Some 36 
million Americans suffer from 
S$ YOU READ THIS, NEARLY 80,000 AMERICANS ARE WAITING FOR A NEW cad acauarathetash steed 
heart, kidney or some other organ that could save their life. Tragically, antihistamines. But there may 
about 6,000 of them will die this year—nearly twice as many people as acco 
perished in the Sept. 11 attacks—because they won't get their transplant in conearene merous were pire 
time. The vast majority of Americans (86%, according to one poll) say they sup- antihistamines in controlling 
sneezing, runny nose and 


port organ donation. But only 20% actually sign up to do it. Why the shortfall? 
Part of the problem is the way we handle organ donations. Americans who 


want to make this sort of 

gift have to opt in—that is, 
indicate on a driver's license 
that when they die, they want 
their organs to be made 
available. Many European 
and Asian countries take the 
opposite approach; in 
Singapore, for example, all 
residents receive a letter 
when they come of age 
informing them that their 
organs may be harvested 
unless they explicitly object. 
In Belgium, which adopted a 
similar presumed-consent 
system 12 years ago, less than 
2% of the population has 
decided to opt out. 

Further complicating the 
situation in the U.S. is the fact 
that whatever decision you 
make can be overruled by 
your family. The final say is 
left to your surviving 
relatives, who must make up 
their minds in the critical 
hours after brain death has 
been declared. There are as 
many as 50 body parts, from 
your skin to your corneas, that 
can save or transform the life 
of a potential recipient, but 
for many families lost in grief, 
the idea of dismembering a 


Dr. Gupta is a medical cor- 
respondent at CNN. E-mail 
drsanjaygupta@hotmail.com 








AGIFT OF LIFE: Surgeons prepare a kidney for transport 


loved one is more than they 
can bear. 

The U.S., like all medically 
advanced societies, has 
struggled to find a way to 
balance an individual’s rightful 
sovereignty over his or her 
body with society's need to save 
its members from avoidable 
deaths. Given America’s 
tradition of rugged 
individualism and native 
distrust of Big Brotherly 
interference, it’s not surprising 
that voters resisted attempts to 
switch to a presumed-consent 
system when it was proposed in 
California, Oregon, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Health Secretary Tommy 
Thompson last spring 
announced plans for a new 
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initiative to encourage 
donations—including clearer 
consent forms—but its impact is 
expected to be modest. 

Given the crying need for 
organs, perhaps it’s time we 
considered shifting to 
something closer to the 
presumed-consent model. 

Meanwhile, if you want to 
ensure that your organs are 
donated when you die, you 
should say so in a living will or 
fill out a Uniform Donor Card 
(available from the American 
Medical Association). Make 
sure your closest relatives know 
about it. And if you don’t want 
to donate an organ, you should 
make your wishes equally 
explicit. —With reporting by 
Jamie Metzi/Washington 





— - Sources: Good News—Archives of Internal Medicine. 
Bad News—JAMA: New Engtand Journal of Medicine 
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Tell us about your hero and you could win a trip to see the U.S. Olympic Team @MuUNITED | USA 
compete in Salt Lake City. Enter at united.com/heroes by 12/31/01. Sama ; BY 












Back in the Fast Lane 


Erik Schlopy had to quit the U.S. ski team to 
become a better skier. Odd decision. Good choice 


By JOSH TYRANGIEL 


AUSTRIA IS TO ALPINE 
skiing what Switzerland 
is to money: small but 

SALT LAKE CITY powerful, and more 

2002 than a match for the 
U.S., not to mention the rest of the schussing 
world. The Austrians have dominated skiing 
in recent years, whereas the last American 
man to win an Olympic Alpine gold was 
Tommy Moe in 1994. In general, U.S. down- 
hillers have made the nation’s soccer players 
look downright Brazilian. 

If anyone can end that futility, it’s Erik 
Schlopy, 29, a medal contender in the slalom 
and giant-slalom events, having just finished 
a World Cup season in which he placed third 
in the final standings, the best American | 
showing in 18 years. Schlopy (pronounced 
Shlope-y) also heads to Salt Lake City this 
February with the kind of prodigal-son story 
that NBC will make into a 30-min. mini-series 
preceding his 50-sec. runs on the slalom 
course at Park City. “What I went through,” 
says Schlopy, “isn’t just nontraditional. It’s 
never been done before.” 





At 19, Schlopy was U.S. champion. Be- 
yond prodigious talent, he had a sharp 
strategic mind and great technique, rarities 
in a young skier. At 20, he nearly blew him- 
self apart in a grotesque wreck during the 
world championships in Japan. The damage 
included a broken back and a punctured 
lung. Schlopy’s health gradually returned, 
and he even made the ’94 Olympic team, 
but his progress as 
a skier had stalled. 
“I came back, but I 
wasn't improving,” 
he says. “I don’t 
know if it was due 
to being unhappy 


1o 

Born: Aug. 21, 1972, 
in Buffalo, N.Y. Learned 
to ski at 18 months 
Events: Slalom and 
giant slalom 


| 


with the team envi- 
ronment or a lack 
of maturity. It was 
probably a number 
of things.” What- 
ever the cause, 


Style: A methodical 
skier, he rarely crashes 


Competition: Austrian 
Hermann Maier, 
American Bode Miller 





Schlopy took extreme action. He quit the 
team and joined the World Pro Ski Tour. 
Yes, skiing has a pro tour, although it’s 
more like a minor-league, ski-bum tour. To go 
from the luxury of the national team—where 
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ON THE EDGE: Schlopy cuts a gate 
in a recent win at Loveland, Colo. 
coaches, technicians and handlers 
cater to an athlete’s every need—to 
the penury of the pro tour—which 
features X Games-inspired short- 
course, head-to-head races—was a 
shock, one Schlopy thought he 
needed, “The sums of money are 
so little that you have to do well if 
you want to keep going. It was a to- 
tal leap of faith.” Schlopy earned 
less than $100,000 in three sea- 
sons, which went to cover his ex- 
penses, but he was rookie of the 
year in 1995 and easily posted the 
top results of any American. 

With renewed confidence, 
Schlopy set his sights on Salt Lake 
City. U.S. ski team coaches were 
skeptical, but if Schlopy could get 
his world ranking into the top 60 in 
one event or the top 100 in two, he 
would make the team. With no money or 
sponsors, Schlopy borrowed $25,000 from a 
friend, bought a minivan and started chasing 
races across North America to get his rank- 
ing up. He stayed with friends, friends of 
friends and, when absolutely necessary, 
splurged on $19 hotel rooms. The races were 
in dismal little towns, and Schlopy got off to a 
terrible start, but he rallied to finish the sea- 
son ranked 63rd in giant slalom and 97th in 
slalom, edging his way back onto the squad. 

With the world’s top coaches and equip- 
ment again at his disposal, Schlopy’s rank- 
ings hit the top 10 almost immediately. “All 
the details were taken care of,” he says, “so I 
found myself with all this other energy to put 
into my skiing.” Besides the amenities, 
Schlopy is grateful to be on a team again. 
He’s particularly fond of competing with 
Bode Miller, 24, a skiing wild man from 
Franconia, N.H. The two shared a house in 
Innsbruck, Austria, this past winter and 
might even share the medal stand if Miller 
can just avoid crashing. “Bode’s sort of all or 
nothing,” says Schlopy. “I’m more calculat- 
ing, methodical. He just goes for it. He’s 
fast—at least when he finishes, he’s fast.” 

In addition to Miller, Schlopy will have 
to contend with Hermann (the Herminator) 
Maier, the coolly intimidating Austrian who 
won two golds in Nagano. Maier is recover- 
ing from a broken leg suffered in an August 
motorcycle crash, but he’s notoriously 
tough, and, at least in the world’s eyes, he’s 
the favorite until proved otherwise. Schlopy 
is hardly quaking in fear. “Skiing was difficult 
before Herman was there, and it'll be diffi- 
cult after he leaves,” he says. “And you can 
quote me on that.” Done. @ 
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Who wants to be tossed aside like an old Gucci loafer? Certainly not REGIS PHILBIN. The 
host of ABC’s Who Wants to Be a Millionaire, a monster hit for two years but now dropping in 
the ratings, was shocked, shocked when ABC execs would not confirm or deny that the show 
would be on the network's schedule next fall. Reege, who not long ago joked that he was the 
man who had saved ABC, now has to face the possibility that his prime-time showcase will 
be canceled. Or that he might be replaced. On his morning talk show, Live with Regis and 
Kelly, he groused that ABC wants to bring Millionaire back in the fall with “a comedian, a 
red-hot comedian ... They want it to become a comedy show.” Even if the show is canceled, 
Regis won't be out on the street; ABC wants him to host a half-hour syndicated version of 
Millionaire that would premiere next fall. Somehow, it’s not the same as saving a network. 


CUCHI COMEBACK 


Note to Madonna, Britney, J. Lo 
and all blondishly tressed, rump- 
wiggling, belly-baring  singer- 
dancers: give it up. You are pale 
imitations. CHARO is back! And 
better than ever, especially now 
that stretch fabrics have 
mainstreamed. The campy sensa- 
tion of "70s and early 80s TV is 
both star and co-producer of Bra 


been 


vo, her own show in Las Vegas, fea- 
turing flamenco, merengue, salsa 
and plenty of clean “cuchi-cuchi” 
for the entire family. Asked if she 
was sick of her signature phrase, 
she burbled, “Are you kidding? 
Cuchi-cuchi has shown me the 
way to the bank!” On her show-biz 
hiatus she moved with 
Swedish husband to Hawaii to 
raise their son—now 19 and a 


her 


student at UCLA (imagine those 
family weekends). She won't di- 
vulge her age, but Charo notes, 
“Tm a very happy cucaracha!” 





IT’S A GIRL! BUT IS IT AN EMPRESS? 


The brand-new daughter of Japan's Crown Prince Naruhito and 
Princess Masako, right, born on Saturday, carries a lot of weight 
for someone who weighs 6 Ibs. and change. Cultural and political 
observers hoped the royal pair's first child, still unnamed, would 
help bring the nation out of a funk born of a years-long economic 
bust. Japanese did celebrate in the streets, but there was a 
hitch. Under current rules, only a male can be Emperor, and 
since Naruhito’s brother has two daughters, there remains no 
legal heir to succeed Naruhito on the Chrysanthemum Throne. 


(Remember, folks, Japan’s our ally, so this little gender-role 
eccentricity falls under “acceptable cultural differences.”) There 
have, however, been eight Empresses in Japan's history, and the 
birth has renewed debate over changing the rules of succession 
again. But you haven't come a long way just yet, baby. ; 
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FROM ITALY 
WITH PIPES 


He could be the tastiest 
Italian import since sliced 
prosciutto. ALESSANDRO 
SAFINA, 36, a smooth- 
voiced tenor whose self- 
titled CD has hit the States, 
is here to sell his brand of 
“melodious, romantic pop 
opera.” Achieving crossover 
success is tricky, but Safina 
is on the right track. “I like 
music with passion,” he 
says, “Rachmaninoff, 
Puccini ... U2.” Safina 
performed on the sound 
track of Moulin Rouge, 
singing backup to star 
Ewan McGregor on Elton 
John's Your Song, and he has 
also toured with Coolio, 
UB40 and the Pretenders’ 
Chrissie Hynde. But the 
singer Liz Hurley calls 
“ravishingly sexy” was shy 
when asked about women in 
his life—save one. He plans 
to return to Siena for the 
holidays to see his mother. 
Here in America, that’s 
catnip for the ladies. He's 
working that crossover 
pretty well. 
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Who's More Arrogant? 


In Islam vs. the West, what’s needed is an examination of conscience on both sides 


T THE END OF SEPTEMBER, EGYPT'S INDEPENDENT WEEK- 
ly al-Maydan reported, “Millions across the world 
shouted in joy: ‘America has been hit!’ This call ex- 
pressed the sentiments of millions whom the American 
master had treated with tyranny, arrogance, bullying, conceit, 
deceit and bad taste.” 

Bad taste? That's one way to describe the offensive success 
of the Dollar People. Still, it is hard to think of anything in 
worse taste than “shouting in joy” at the news that religious lu- 
natics have killed thousands of inno- 
cent people on a Tuesday morning. 

Al-Maydan’s spittle-spraying, six- 
count indictment of America illus- 
trates the principle that a person, 
when ranting about others, often de- 
scribes himself. In 1941, for example, 
Hitler said of Churchill, “For over five 
years, this man has been chasing 
around Europe like a madman in 
search of something he could set on 
fire.” Similarly, any commentator who 
writes about “arrogance,” “tyranny” or 
“deceit” from an editorial perch in the 
Islamic Middle East is describing con- 
ditions outside his office window. 

Focus simply on al-Maydan’s in- 
dictment (popular everywhere in the 
world, by the way, including the U.S.) 
that America is arrogant. Who can 
doubt it? The world’s sole surviving 
superpower, and its most fabulously 
successful democracy, could not be 
unarrogant if it tried. But the arro- 
gance is complicated. In the American 
mind, arrogance coexists with a sur- 
prising, even squirming self-effacement—a perverse impulse, for 
example, to think that somehow Americans may have deserved 
9/11 for their sins (notably, the sin of arrogance!). Or the touch- 
ingly strange concern in the U.S. that 9/11 might lead Americans 
to think anti-Islamic thoughts, perhaps be rude to Arabs. 

The famous “arrogance of power” is cross-grained, and self- 
subverted. The world might learn to be more alert to another 
kind, the arrogance of powerlessness—which may take the form 
of aggressive exaltation suffused with God’s righteous, annihilat- 
ing power. What is more arrogant than a vocabulary of “infidel,” 
“jihad” and “fatwa”? More arrogant than the totalitarian conceit 
that Allah obliges “the faithful” to wage vicious holy war against 
the airplanes and office buildings of the ungodly? What is more 

















Personalizing a U.S. bomb headed for a Taliban target 





paradise, with 72 virgins at the disposal of each “martyr”? 

Since the bombing started in Afghanistan, American com- 
mentators have worried a lot about “the Arab street.” Well, 
there’s also an “American street.” It is more dangerous to the 
Arab street than the Arab street is to the American, for this rea- 
son: the indelible grievance of 9/11 has nullified certain long- 
nurtured American inhibitions—such as the constraints of po- 
litical correctness and “hate speech,” and even the taboo 
against speaking of nuclear weapons. 

The Rev. Franklin Graham, son 
of Billy Graham, spoke for the Amer- 
ican street when he told a television 
interviewer, “The God of Islam is not 
the same God [as that of Christianity]. 
It’s a different God, and I believe it is 
a very evil and wicked religion.” The 
American street is now willing to em- 
ploy ayatullah vocabularies—to think 
in fatwas. 

Arrogance comes in many forms, 
some crazier than others. There is no 
equivalence between Islamic arro- 
gance and American arrogance; they 
inhabit different centuries. But they 
are two sides of a dangerous coin. 

Is there an antidote to arrogance? 
Humility, no doubt—though arro- 
gance gags on such medicine. Humil- 
ity is one of the neglected and unpop- 
ular virtues, like chastity—a little 
brown wren of a virtue, unsatisfying, 
unphotogenic, ill suited to a media age. 
Let us try instead ... introspection. 

If this is to be a clash of civiliza- 
tions, Islam vs. the West, there might 
still be time for a period of serious, difficult introspection—a cul- 
tural examination of conscience on both sides. 

The Muslim introspection must confront the failures of Is- 
lamic societies, political and economic and moral, and the evil, 
fascistic dreams that these societies sometimes export with 
vivid results. 

The Americans find themselves in the unaccustomed posi- 
tion of being the injured party. But eventually, when they have 
got a grip on the terrorist threat and return to calmer moments, 
they are going to have to give intelligent thought to turning 
their money and freedom to more decent, more responsible 
purposes. When they have put their flags away, Americans will 
have to ask if they want to go back to what they were on Sept. 
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arrogant, or in worse taste, than hijack heroes’ sleazy dreams of | 10. They can do a lot better. a 
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